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LITERATURE 
—_o— 


CVivilisés contre Allemands. Par Jean Finot. 
(Paris, Flammarion, 3 fr. 50.) a8 


M. Frnot’s book is, in many respects, 
typical of French thought at its best and 
clearest. The fact that it is a republica- 
tion of a series of articles from La Revue, 
yet reads entirely like a complete work, 
is evidence in itself of this, and that 
evidence is more than confirmed by the 
contents. Itis, in fact, a survey of Europe 
before, during, and—perhaps-~—after the 
war. 

M. Finot begins by exposing the 
tragic hollowness of the armed peace, 
and, yet more, of the aspirations outside 
Germany towards a sort of “ Etat Mon- 
dial”? which should leave all countries 
intact, but draw them together ‘“ dans 
un esprit de respect réciproque, de liberté, 


‘et de justice.” 


On the one hand, armaments increased 
feverishly, paralysing commerce and the 
normal activity of States both small and 
large; on the other, “les pacifistes 
eux-mémes_  finissaient par se sentir 
risibles. Un démon posté derriére eux 
semblait prendre un plaisir malicieux a 
parodier leurs paroles et leurs gestes.”’ 

Equally disquieting was the progress of 
materialism, the gradual abandonment of 
Christianity : ‘“‘ On ne servait plus le Christ, 
on s’en servait.” War was inevitable, 
and war is with us. 

But how, M. Finot asks, could Germany, 
the chief cause of this rivalry in armaments 
and development of materialism, have 
fallen back to such a “ recrudescence de 
barbarie” ? This question is not answered 
in the chapter that raises it, but in other 
chapters, ‘Le Kaiser,’ ‘La Diplomatie 
Allemande,’ ‘ L’Ame Allemande.’ These 
chapters should be read in detail, and even 
those who may not agree with all their 





points will admit their main argument: 
“ L’ordre teutonique, qui avait fondé la 
Prusse, était composé d’un ramassis 
d’aventuriers de toute provenance.”’ Work- 
ing on a submissive race, they gradually 
achieved their own personal power, and 
that hypnotic control over the lower 
orders which has enabled them to mould 
these to their will. Then, as we know, 
they were powerfully aided by thinkers 
and writers whose business it was to gild 
the slavery of their subjects by pointing 
out the high God-given destiny of Ger- 
many, and to arouse their enthusiasm by 
proclaiming the inferiority of other nations, 
those “il faut conquérir et les condamner 
a la stérilité.”’ Such an ideal, and such a 
programme, would naturally appeal to a 
nation whose predisposition is to organized 
obedience, even of the emotions, these 
being in their case of the head, not of the 
heart, and so liable to be swept to frenzy 
by a word or a phrase potent and dangerous 
as strong wine. 

All this laborious preparation was, of 
course, aided without as well as within 
Germany; generalizations about the 
Germanic races satisfied those ‘** badauds 
de la pensée” who could not be 
troubled to study the real race questions 
and distinctions of Europe. The ancient 
honour and the present industry of the 
Germanic Empire deceived those higher 
idealists whose one aim was to see good 
in all things, and in this connexion M. 
Finot has himself played a part—no less 
than the conversion of the late W. T. 
Stead. That great pacificist, full of his 
idea of a general rapprochement between 
England, France, and Germany, visited 
M. Finot in Paris. M. Finot persuaded 
him to visit Germany alone, “sans son 
entourage coutumier”’ (that phrase tells 
a tale !), and study the real character of 
the nation whom he desired to draw into 
alliance. Stead returned in due course, 
disillusioned, almost heart-broken, but 
fixed in the resolve which led him to 
champion the two keels to one pro- 
gramme: ‘deux gueules contre une.” 
M. Finot has refrained, with true French 
courtesy, from reminding us of many 
others in our midst who, were far more 
obstinate in support of their ideal—or 
idol. But, then, England is a land of 
illusions—illusions concerning herself and 
her neighbours, created and fostered by per- 
sons who should know better. These have 
lost caste during the war—happily—but 
they did enough mischief before, the more 
serious for the fact that they really 
believed their motives to be honest. The 
present writer remembers during the 
Turco-Egyptian trouble at Akaba the say- 
ing of a distinguished Civil Servant (now 
a peer), “I suppose it is another case of 
the big bully and the small Power ”’—the 
small Power being Turkey, who might at 
that time have kindled a Jehad through- 
out Asia and Africa ! 

However, what with the soundness of 
heart of the English people as a whole, 
and the influence of France, we may hope 
for better and clearer views, and on this 
influence M. Finot has much to say. The 
chapter ‘Le Peuple Anglo-Frangais ’ is a 








comprehensive exposition of the thousand- 
year-old relationship between the two 
races, and their debt to one another. The 
book, completed before the entry of Italy 
into the conflict, only foreshadows the 
general combination of European enlighten- 
ment ; but M. Finot’s ideal, as explained 
by him, is a “* Sainte Triplice ” of England, 
France, and Italy (the three races moulded 
by ancient and modern Rome, and de- 
veloped by their ideal of freedom), lead- 
ing the world. Russia, freed from that 
German influence which, he indicates, made 
for reaction and encouraged Nihilism, 
terrorism, and all else that retarded her 
true growth (‘‘exaspérant les sentiments 
nationaux ’’), will save her own soul on 
the example of the elder hegemony; 
while the lesser nations, free to develope 
their arts and industries under the rule of 
a true peace—not an armed truce—will 
contribute their respective quotas to 
human civilization in general. 

M. Finot supplies a striking example of 
the dangerous activities of that bureaucrat 
party in Russia whom he calls “la 
noblesse baltique....ce petit troupeau 
de choix qui, opérant en toute liberté, 
aurait noyé lame russe dans l’océan 
allemand”: he shows how, in the very 
midst of the benevolent regeneration of 
Galicia, Poland, and Finland, there were 
still sinister energies at work against the 
highest ideals of the Tsar :— 


“‘ Mais les bureaucrates trouvent le moyen 
de réduire & néant ses projets. Ils continuent 
a persécuter les Polonais et leur langue. 
Ils vont méme jusqu’é envoyer des popes 
russes en Galicie! Ils organisent des 
pogromes juifs et déportent en Sibérie les 
représentants les plus aimés de la Finlande. 
Ce sont de vrais crimes de lése-majesté, 
ourdis par ceux-la mémes qui devraient 
servir le mieux le Tsar. 

“* Quel est le but de ces mesures vexatoires, 
sinon de compromettre la Russie aux yeux 
de ses alliés et de lui enlever les sympathies 
des peuples neutres? Comme la Suéde se 
montrait hostile & Végard de la Russie, a 
cause de la Finlande, on réussit & l’inquiéter 
& nouveau.” 

Those who would understand Russia in 
her manifold and bewildering aspects— 
now intensely idealist, now practical to a 
degree undreamt of in many lands—will 
do well to follow the example of one who 
knows her so well, and does not condemn 
or exalt on generalities alone. 

M. Finot has some interesting—even 
amusing—speculations on the future of 
Turkey. Constantinople should, he argues, 
be given, honoris causa, to Belgium, under 
the protection of the civilized world; 
Turkish Armenia would naturally become 
attached to Russian Armenia, and under 
orderly Russian rule she would be rid of 
all the turbulent Kurdish persecutors who 
have made her life one long martyrdom. 
But if this general ideal, or even a part 
of it, is to be realized, one thing must 
be avoided at all costs: a * paix batarde 
que préconisent d’ores et déja certains 
esprits pusillanimes, pour ne pas dire 
criminels.’’ Such a peace would be nothing 
less than the prelude to a new war, “ ow 
pourraient sombrer l’honneur et l’indé- 
pendance des nations.” 
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The Oxford Book of American Essays. 
Chosen by Brander Matthews. (Oxford 
University Press, 5s. net.) 


Few readers of intelligence require Prof. 
Brander Matthews’s solemn warning 
against the customary antithesis between 
** American” iiterature and “ English” 
literature on the ground that it seems to 
“‘exclude American authors from the 
noble roll of those who have contributed 
to the literature of our mother tongue.” 
America has given so richly to that litera- 
ture in quality, if not in quantity, that 
the distinction, alleged invidious, carries 
with it nothing but honour. It would 
be better for Americans, perhaps, to insist 
upon it with patriotic fervour, rather than 
to plead for an unmarked inclusion in the 
general bedy of English writings; for 
while the best literary work of the United 
States is essentially derivative, it possesses 
individual qualities not to be paralleled 
exactly by anything in the parent stem. 
It is just because it is American that this 
literature is excellent. If it conforms to 
the English type in its finer manifestations, 
and is to that extent English literature, it is 
still eternally divergent and unmistakable. 
Therein for us ‘‘ on this side”’ lies a great 
part of the charm of American literature. 
American writers, says Prof. Brander 
Matthews, “‘ cannot help having the note 
of their own nationality.’’ There is no 
reason why they should “help” it. It 
is their chief glory, the factor that has 
given them a literature at all. The note 
of apology may be unintentional, but the 
editor of this collection leads up to his 
excusing phrase with a protestation of the 
loyalty of American writers to the finer 
traditions of English literature. By 
American writers he means obviously 
those of assured end eccepted merit, 
whose loyalty to their models calls for no 
assertion or defence. Mr. Howells’s say- 
ing that American literature is “ a condi- 
tion of English literature ” is endorsed by 
Prof. Brander Matthews, with the some- 
what needless quelification, “‘ neverthe- 
less, it is also distinctly American.” The 
terms of Mr. Howells’s dictum surely made 
the distinction apparent, and sufficiently 
saved the face of the United States. 


It may be hypercritical, but one could 
almost wish that this anthology had been 
allowed to appear without any formal 
** Introduction.”” Such a preface, to be 
entirely apt, should have been an ‘ Essay 
on the American Essay or Essayists,’ 
written in the style and the spirit of 
the best of that kind. The observations of 
2 well-informed scholar, however, do not, 
unless that scholar possess the essayist’s 
intangible gift, make an essay when all is 
said and done; for what is such a com- 
position without the light play of wit and 
fancy, the inevitable sweetness and per- 
suasion of the whimsical or melodious 
phrase ? Perilous is his task who would 
** introduce ”’ a volume of essays, for the 
pieces that follow his own are like to hold 
him up to judgment, if they be well 
chosen, and not even excellence and justice 
of choice will save the prefece-monger. 





Rather by that excellence and justice 
shall he be held to severer judgment. 
With tke methcd of the present choice 
little fault can be found. Prof. Brander 
Matthews has done well to overstep con- 
vention in certain cases, and to class as 
essays some pieces not originally written as 
such. He finds Franklin’s ‘ Dialogue with 
tke Gout’ “ instinct with the true spirit 
of the Essay,” a criticism which may be 
accepted without demur. Those two epis- 
tolary fragments of the printer-author, 
‘Ephemera’ and ‘ The Whistle,’ written 
to Madame Brillon of Passy, make the 
best possible opening to the volume, for 
they have the added merit of brevity and 
that crispness and clarity of phrase essen- 
tial to this form of composition. Brevity 
in the essay is, indeed, a quality apt to be 
neglected, and some of theAmerican writers, 
be they never so charming, occasionally 
just threaten our patience a little. But 
when we turn to Emerson we have, or 
ought to have, girded up our loins for a 
mental athletic. Even those of lighter 
calibre tend to be a little extensive. 
Holmes, however, the exquisitely circum- 
ambient, may go on es long as he pleases 
unrebuked, and he leaves us still, like 
another Oliver, asking for more. Thoreau, 
who has the right discursive touch, might 
find his pericd earlier without any mishap 
to his charm ; Lowell, still on the lengthy 
side, prevails by his sweet humanity. Mr. 
Henry James, on full-dress parade, approx- 
imates to tke treatise, as in his ‘ Théatre 
Frangais,’ here quoted. If the essay proper 
be defined on narrower limits, we should 
have preferred one of his ‘ English 
Hours ’ as an example of that ‘‘ flavour of 
good talk ” which the editor not unhappily 
postulates for essay-writing in its quiddity. 
He is disposed to regard the ** American 
branch of English literature ’’ as deficient in 
those lighter forms of essay which are the 
fruit of leisure. But if that deficiency be 
real, he might at least have found oppor- 
tunity to prove his rule by the inevitable 
exception. The material lay to his hand 
in the work of Miss Agnes Repplier, whom 
we miss with regret from this anthology. 
Her perfect jew d’esprit, ‘ A Kitten,’ would 
have been sufficient testimony to the 
American genius for the “ essay in little,” 
if Lang’s phrase be not somewhat of 
a contradiction. For in little the essay 
began, and in little it finds its end most 
completely. Montaigne, it is true, gave 
himself some rein ; but his longest pieces 
are only, after all, a series of vignettes 
often lightly enough held together. Any 
paragraph of his might be itself one of the 
‘Colours of Gocd and Evil.’ Steele and 
Addison did not overtax editorial space. 
Of this briefer kind Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘Calvin,’ with its whimsical 
sell’? of a title, comes nearer to Miss 
Repplier’s achievement than any other 
example in the anthology. That and ‘A 
Kitten’ together would have thrown a 
welcome light on a most pleasant and 
successful form of American literary art. 
In one respect the volume is peculiarly 
suitable to the present time. Perhaps it 
was compiled before the war. If so, cer- 
tain of the pieces are strangely apt. 





Winthrop’s ‘ Our March to Washington ’ is 
war correspondence raised to the essay 
power, a curious blending of narrative 
with whimsicality. Holmes’s ‘ Bread and 
the Newspaper ’ reads to-day as if it were 
none of yesterday's fashioning ; its account 
of the psychology of a community hypno- 
tized by war telegrams has only to be re- 
read to be endorsed. We have lived 
through every phase of the disease so 
justly diagnosed by the physician. Finally, 
Lowell’s exquisite Tyrtzus-like passage: 
upon the young who fall in battle, an 
incidental touch in ‘ On a Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners,’ will be read with 
gratitude by many who have in these days 
made the supreme sacrifice to patriotism. 








The New Russia. By Alan Lethbridge. 
(Mills & Boon, 16s. net.) 


THE journey undertaken last year by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge led them into 
regions unfrequented by the tourist, in 
the provinces of Archangel, Vologda, 
Viatka, and Perm, and over the Urals. 
into Western Siberia. Their route at a 
few points crosses that of Mr. Stephen 
Graham described in ‘ Undiscovered 
Russia.’ Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge visited 
the island monastery of Solovetz, in the: 
White Sea, where Englishmen are in- 
frequent visitors. The Rev. A. Boddy, 
however, and the British naval squadron: 
which bombarded the monastery at the: 
time of the Crimean War were not the 
only previous visitants from our shores. 
Milton’s ‘ Brief History of Moscovia’ 
mentions ‘‘ the monastery Solofky, wherein 
are at least two hundred monks’’; and 
when he wrote his information was already 
a hundred years old, having been culled 
from the journal of Thomas Southam, 
who travelled from Archangel to Novgorod: 
in 1566. Russia is not so “new” or 
“‘ undiscovered ” as some writers would’ 
have us believe. 

The principal impression conveyed by 
Mr. Lethbridge’s descriptions of the back-- 
woods of Russia is one of persistent and 
thorough colonization. Even to-day, im 
spite of long-continued and fairly systema- 
tic attempts to remove the blank spaces 
from the map, there remain in tke 
north forests and uncultivated regions of 
immense extent. The province of Arch- 
angel, for example, which is more than 
half as large again as France (not ‘‘almost 
the size of France,” as stated on p. 112), 
has a population of about 1-3 inhabitants 
to the square mile; 45 per cent of its 
total area is forest land. Some idea of 
the vastness of these forests may be 
obtained from the actual extent and the 
relative insignificance of the fires ‘‘ which 
annually sweep away many millions of 
acres.”” On one July day last year, 


“in the Archangel Government three 
fires of unknown extent were raging in the 
White Sea region, while contiguous to the 
Vologda Government there was one esti-- 
mated at over 70,000 acres....In the 
Vitebsk Government there were 25,000" 
acres burning.” 
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Several more fires of smaller or of 
unknown extent are mentioned as being 
in progress at the same time. The huge- 
ness Of the total forest area makes these 
outbreaks comparatively unimportant. 

Our travellers were in Omsk when war 
was declared, necessitating their return. 
The period they had passed in Siberia 
had already conveyed the same general 
impression of colonization as Northern 
Russia, but of a more rapid and systematic 
character. Like many other English tra- 
vellers, Mr. Lethbridge is convinced that 
Siberia’s development may come to surpass 
Canada’s. 

We cannot endorse the author’s politica] 
asides, but we recommend his book as a 
thoroughly well-informed description of 
the economic potentialities of Russia. 
The illustrations are excellent. The style 
is a trifle repellent: ‘‘ anent” appears 
on every other page, and the author has a 
fondness for overworked phrases. 








The English Countryside. 
Pulbrook. (B. 


By Ernest C. 
VY. Batsford, 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
TuIs is a delightful book. It is sure to give 
real pleasure to true lovers of England’s 
countryside, and at the same time it can 
scarcely fail to induce others, jaded by 
the toil of towns, whose eyes may chance 
to light upon its attractive pages, to 
appreciate the restful beauty of our quiet 
country scenery, and to learn somewhat 
of its varied interests. It is doing Mr. 
Pulbrook no wrong to say that the strik- 
ingly beautiful series of illustrations, repro- 
duced in Mr. Batsford’s best style, will 
probably excite more admiration than 
the letterpress, and this is indeed a 
tribute of praise to the author, for the 
pictures are of his own selection, and 
not a few from his own camera. Though 
the chapters are not quite free from 
slips, they are written in a graceful and 
pleasant way, and evidently based on an 
intense and genuine love of the country. 

Mr. Pulbrook arranges his matter under 
certain well-chosen heads. Early in the 
book he gathers some happily expressed 
thoughts on ‘The Bulwarks of England,’ 
accompanied by lovely views of such 
places as Woody Bay, North Devon; 
Bedruthan Steps and Crackington-by- 
the-Sea, Cornwall; and Silex Bay, Flam- 
borough, together with other attrac- 
tive views on the Welsh and Dorset 
coasts. Similarly happy is his selection 
of pictures to illustrate the three following 
chapters, which are called respectively 
“Up Quiet Creeks,’ ‘ Running Waters,’ 
and ‘ Fords and Crossing - Places.’ ‘ An- 
cient Bridges’ is a more difficult subject, 
and no authoritative treatise on them 
has as yet been written. We wish that 
he had included one or two pictures of 
the stone pack-horse bridges. A pretty 
picture is given of a wooden footbridge 
below Cloutsham Ball, in the upper part 
of the Horner valley ; in a lower stretch 
of that beautiful West Somerset stream 
he could have found two small pack-horse 
bridges .only a little way apart, which 
are gems of their kind. 





‘The Passing of the Mill’ is the title of 
the well-written seventh chapter, accom- 
panied by several charming pictures ; but 
the old-fashioned revolving post-mill has 
more survivals than the author imagines ; 
for instance, there are at least five remain- 
ing in Lincolnshire, the best of which, 
three centuries old, is now in constant 
operation on the hill-side at Scotter. 

Other chapters deal with ‘ Fields and 
Field Names,’ ‘ The Footpath Way,’ ‘ By- 
Roads and Trackway,’ and ‘ The Village 
Green.’ In the last of these chapters 
there are one or two surprising state- 
ments. There are a fair number of 
parish pounds still remaining, within 
which straying cattle used to be penned, 
but it is a curious mistake to assert that 
these roofless places were ever used as 
“temporary prisons for obstreperous 
roysterers and more dangerous charac- 
ters.” The old-fashioned small round- 
houses or cages, which served as a 
parish prison, are still preserved in some 
country districts. It is also alleged in 
this same chapter that the stocks have 
almost utterly disappeared, and that if 
they are preserved they are “ mere 
mouldering relics in the church porch.” 
It is true that certain old stocks in Corn- 
wall have been placed in the porch, or in 
the church itself, for preservation, but 
we have not noticed this anywhere else 
in England, whilst those which are still 
standing in the open air, sometimes 
accompanied by the whipping-post, are 
fairly often to be seen in almost every 
county. It would be easy to draw up 
a list of many score of such instances ; 
as we write we can think of four or five 
in Warwickshire, and others in Durham, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Rut- 
land, Kent, and Surrey. 

These are, however, slight blemishes. 
The pages and pictures have attracted 
us so much that we have studied them 
with exceptional care, and we have 
detected only a single real error. Mr. 
Pulbrook tells us that “on Ludworth 
Moor, Derbyshire, are the remains of two 
crosses known as Robin Hood’s Picking 
Rods, which mark the boundary of Sher- 
wood Forest.” But these remarkable 
stones, of Saxon origin, have no more 
connexion with Sherwood Forest than 
they have with the New Forest or Dart- 
moor. 

We will not, however, end with a 
word of complaint. Further chapters 
afford most pleasant reading on such 
subjects as the ‘ Awaking of Nature,’ 
‘Coming of Autumn,’ and * Winter Walk- 
ing.’ Some of the illustrations are really 
admirable. We are specially attracted 
by those which picture ‘The Shepherd 
and his Flock.’ One of these gives a 
vivid representation of a South Down 
shepherd and his flock, whilst another 
is a pretty group of sheep on the Welsh 
moors. But the solitary figure of a 
shepherd on the downs is now but rarely 
seen. 

“Even the shepherd himself is changing. 
He has shed his old blue smock, and the crook 
will disappear in time. It is not now in 
universal use as it once was, and no longer is 





Pyecombe, in Sussex, famous for its crooks. 
There was something about the crooks 
fashioned there which is missing in those made 
elsewhere. Often a shepherd would take 
his iron to the blacksmith, and have it 
fashioned before his eyes, according to his 
own instructions ; and if swords are seldom 
beaten into ploughshares, and old guns were 
not infrequently turned into crooks, a crook 
would be a regular heirloom, handed down 
from father to son in a family whose members 
were shepherds by heredity.” 








Village and Town Life in China. By 
Y. K. Leong and L. K. Tao. (Allen & 
Unwin, 5s. net.) 

Or the two authors of this book Mr. Leong 
writes excellent English, but tells us too 
little, while Mr. Tao is full of useful in- 
formation which he is unable to give in 
quite orderly form or perfectly intelligible 
language. Both writers, too, are apt to 
disappoint us when we have been led to 
expect detailed evidence, such as only a 
native can really give, on some feature of 
Chinese social or political life. The book 
is unfortunately without an index, and 
without indication of the subject at the 
heads of the pages; and towards the 
end something seems to have gone wrong 
with the letter u, for we find ‘‘ Weltan- 
schanung,” and ‘‘ Mahamandgalyayana ” 
repeatedly for Mahamaudgalyayana, as 
well as “ Dharains”’ (p. 137), “ Yii-lan- 
pen” (p. 131, for Yirlan-pen), and 
** Avalokilisvara, a boddhisativa ” (p. 154). 
There is a more serious slip on p. 112, 
where the twenty-four divisions of the 
solar year are called the “ twenty-eight 
periods ” of the “old Chinese calendar, 
which is calculated according to the lunar 
system’; and here the faults which we 
have to find with this most interesting 
little book may end. 

The authors have both graduated in 
economics at the University of London, 
and the fact that they have been asked to 
contribute to the “ Series of Sociological 
Studies ’’ indicates presumably that they 
have graduated not without distinction. 
It is interesting and gratifying, therefore, 
to notice that their Western studies have 
left them or made them convinced of the 
excellence of Eastern institutions. Those 
institutions are by them no doubt idealized, 
but the idealization does not do more than 
call attention to the reality of the contrast 
which exists between the moral and 
spiritual aims of the East and the worship 
of material comfort in the West. Affec- 
tions set on things on the earth are, 
however, as common in China as elsewhere, 
and Western methods of mammon-worship 
have only to be brought within reach to 
be eagerly accepted in the East; and 
so the life which has lingered on from 
a time when men perhaps really cared 
more for righteousness than for luxury 
or power is now fast vanishing, and this 
book is an effort to record the old-fashioned 
ways and institutions before they are 
quite forgotten. 

The distinction between village and 
town life in China appears to us to 
be principally a distinction between the 
occupations of the inhabitants, and, in- 
deed, Mr. Tao, in the midst of his chapters 
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on the town, often finds himself in the 
country, as one used in the old days to 
pass straight from the crowded streets of 
the city to the depths of rural calm, or 
even catch the very country itself asleep 
within the city walls; that is to say, the 
patriarchal family appears to be the 
basis of social and political organization in 
town and village alike, though the clan 
is no doubt more effective in the country, 
and the merchants’ guild a greater power 
in towns. Before passing to any more 
detailed remarks on the book we notice 
two points which characterize it as a 
whole. The first is the large use made of 
“foreign” authorities, where we should 
have preferred the authors’ own observa- 
tion or references to native works; and 
the second is the studied expression of 
scepticism as to the existence of the 
supernatural, and the conspicuous as- 
sumption that all methods of dealing with 
the other world (if there be another world), 
which experimental science cannot “ lay 
upon the table ” must be “ unfortunate ” 
or ridiculous. 

The first part is by Mr. Leong, and deals 
with tke political position and internal 
economy of the Chinese village—the 
family, the ancestral hall, the temple. 
Even those Englishmen who have looked 
at China with sympathetic admiration will 
find much to interest them and, we fancy, 
something new in these well-written, but 
all too short chapters; while the student 
in England may be surprised to read such 
an account as this, referring of course, as 
the whole book does, to the old imperial 
régime :— 

* But in its actual working China isa huge 
republic within which are myriads of petty 
republics. For the village in China is an 
autonomous unit. Nominally it is governed 
by the central government through a 
hierarchical series of officials, as is described 
above. But actually, with the exception of 
paying a nominal land-tax and in a few other 
cases, the village is as independent of the 
central government as any British self- 
governing colony is independent of the 
Imperial Government. . . .The village in China 
is less governed than any other in the world. 
....The village has perfect freedom of in- 
dustry and trade, of religion, and of every- 
thing that concerns the government, regula- 
tion, and protection of the locality. What- 
ever may be required for its well-being is 
supplied, not by Imperial Edicts or any 
other kind of governmental interference, 
but by voluntary associations. Thus police, 
education, public health, public repairs of 
roads and canals, lighting, and innumerable 
other functions are managed by the villagers 
themselves.” 


Noteworthy, too, is the following 
passage on the position of girls and on 
education :— 


*‘Our mode of educating girls, at least in 
former times, is certainly unlike that adopted 
in the West. Ours may be a wrong method, 
but we use it not because we consider girls 
inferior to boys. Such a notion is most 
remote from our mind. It is given them 
because, according to our ideas, it best suits 
them....With us all girls are potential 
mothers of families, and a method of educa- 
tion with that end in view is accordingly 
adopted....To us, at least to the village 
folks, education does not necessarily include 
the mechanical appliance of reading and 


writing. It rather consists in the appre- 
hension of lofty ideas and the understanding 
of the philosophy of life... .Itis this form of 
education which enables a Chinese girl to 
manage a family at an age when a girl in 
the West has scarcely left off schooling.... 
As a rule she knows just so much reading as 
to be able to decipher her husband’s name 
and her own, and to understand the figures 
in housekeeping accounts. She is well 
versed in the arts of cooking. ...On the other 
hand she is not without literary culture, 
though she may be ignorant as regards 
reading and writing. She is familiar with 
beautiful literature, not by reading, but by 
hearing from minstrels and from those who 
know. It is a common recreation for 
women and girls while at their work to 
listen to minstrels, as a rule, aged and blind, 
singing to them the classics of Chinese 
poetry, romances and legends, and historical 
chronicles. ..It is quite an ordinary thing 
for a girl vo repeat from memory word for 
word a pocttead tagemd of several thousand 
lines after having heard 
times.”” 

We must not linger over the ancestral 

hall, with its property, its managers, the 
benefits which it bestows on the members 
of the clan, and so forth; nor long over 
the village temple, which 
** is, as a rule, dedicated to a deified mortal 
such os Kwan-ti, once a distinguished 
general, now a god of valour and loyalty.... 
The temple is more a centre of social than of 
religious life. ...There is no definite religious 
belief attached to the temple... .it has more 
resemblance to the English town hall than 
to the parish church.” 
It is managed by annually elected officers, 
who are not recognized by the Government, 
and by a small group of more or less 
permanent counsellors—the influential 
elders and literati of the village—who 
are so recognized. It has certain judicial 
functions, but attends specially to such 
matters as lighting, road repairs, police, 
&e., and above all provides the annual 
festival. “‘ Like the temple itself, this 
annual festival has practically lost all 
its religious significance.” But what coun- 
try parson would admit that the village 
church had ‘“ practically lost all its re- 
ligious significance ”’ if he could also say : 

“The temple isa great attraction to the 
superstitious element of the whole district, 
and hundreds flock to it every day?” 

« From the point of view of local govern- 
ment [Mr. Leong concludes] the village 
temple is an institution full of potentialities 
in the future if completely divested of its 
semi-religious and superstitious element.” 
~s he sure that the authority of the temple 
would survive the complete destruction 
of this only apparently, we believe, 
forgotten religious element ? 

We add one sentence from Mr. Tao :— 

“ The utility of these temples is manifold, as 
the site of festivals, the warehouse of goods, 
the class-room of private tutors, the meeting- 
place of poor artisans, the dining-room of 
feasting parties, &c.” 

Religion is evidently not one of the uses 
of the temples ! 

There is, if we are not mistaken, no 
trace in these pages of common ownership, 
by a clan or family, of the village land or 
** Mark,” though we may suspect that 
the fact that the ancestral hall owns land 


it but a few 





points to some such system in ancient 
days. 





The longer and even more interesting— 
though it must be confessed less easily 
intelligible—chapters by Mr. Tao do not 
lend themselves so readily to quotation ; 
but we would specially commend to the 
reader’s notice the accounts of that busy 
and many-sided official, the district ma- 
gistrate (chih-hsien), who, “in the mind 
of the country folk, is indeed omnipotent,” 
and whose functions 
“consist chiefly in educating his subjects» 
and are perhaps not very much unlike the 
work of ancient Roman missionaries among 
the Goths and Germans ”’ ; 
of the literati, their pastimes and their 
clubs; of the merchants and artisans’ 
guilds ; of the position of women; and 
especially the last two chapters on the 
popular aspect of Chinese Buddhism, 
which deal with an interesting and 
difficult subject in a manner worthy of 
great admiration. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our 
gratitude to the authors for the good 
example they have set, and our hope that 
we shall now have a steady, if small 
stream of serious books on China, written 
without political bias by competent 
Chinese authors. 








Juliette Drouet’s Love-Letters to Victor 
Hugo. Edited, with a Biography of 
Juliette Drouet, by Louis Guimbaud. 
Translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 
(Stanley Paul & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE strange tale of the liaison of Hugo 

and Juliette Drouet has been told before, 

but hardly so completely or so much from 
the woman’s side as here. M. Guimbaud 

divides his book into two parts: a 

biography of Juliette, and a selection 

from the 15,000 letters that she wrote 
to the poet. Of these parts the former 
is by far the more interesting. The fact 
that Hugo had a mistress is not odd; 
most of the poets of the romantic revival 
indulged in free love of one kind or another, 
and he had some excuse for breaking his 
marriage vows after his wife had broken 
hers with Sainte-Beuve. But what is 
unusual is that Juliette should have 
clung to the poet until her death 50 years 
after their first meeting, and that he should 
not have flung her off as her first lover, 
Pradier, had done. The exigencies of 
exile rendered her acquaintance with 
the lawful, but erring spouse and her 
children easier. But even when all such 
considerations are taken into account, it 
must be confessed that it was an unusual 
ménage. Juliette must have had a superior 
mind to have been able to impress herself 
upon the family; she could not have 
done so only by her beauty or her 
powers of cookery. All those who have 
seen the houses she inhabited at St. Peter 

Port must have realized how difficult her 

position was in a small, scandal-loving 

community. 

The second part, giving the letters, makes 
dull reading; they may be of use to the 
future historians of the Romantic period, 
but they harp too much on the one string 
of adoration. Still, M. Guimbaud’s book 
adds certainly to our knowledge, and the 
translation has been adequately made. 
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FICTION. 


Some Elderly People and their Young 
Friends. By S. Macnaughtan. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 6s.) 


Miss MacnauGutaN has attempted a 
kindly satire on the modern young person, 
with a few sly digs at those of the older 
generation who have failed to move with 
the times. Her method of contrasting 
the two is sometimes amusing and some- 
times pathetic, but as satire it is ineffective. 
The “ elderly people ” are sympathetically 
portrayed, but we are sure that no hand- 
some, well-dressed woman of forty, with a 
house in Mayfair and a taste for bridge 
and good dinners, quite out of keeping 
with the Victorian tradition of a feminine 
appetite decorously sparrow-like, would 
either consent to be classed as “ elderly ”’ 
er retain so many Mid-Victorian affecta- 
tions and prejudices. The contrasted 
“young people” are too aggressive in 
their modernity, too introspective or irre- 
sponsible to be either sympathetic or 
typical. 

Miss Macnaughtan’s charm lies in her 
style rather than her story. The intro- 
duction of the Suffragette outrage is 
awkward in itself and rather clumsily 
treated ; in fact, the latter part of the 
book gives the impression of being com- 
posed of hastily written serial instalments 
for which exciting incidents and a saccha- 
rine ending had to be provided. The 
author has even forgotten to indicate 
the death of the disreputable husband 
of one of her heroines, without which the 
anticipated union with a devoted lover 
would surely be impossible. The earlier 
and more leisured portion of the book, 
however, is full of delightful passages, 
written with humour and shrewd appre- 
ciation of human inconsistency. The 
dialogue is sparkling, and shows a gift for 
repartee. 


Queen Anne is Dead. By Patricia Went- 
worth. (Melrose, 6s.) 


A SLIGHT web of political intrigue woven 
in cross pattern by the adherents of King 
James and King George, and a sprinkling 
of such modish phrases as “I vow” 
and ‘“*’Tis monstrous diverting,’ indicate 
the shadowy historical background of a 
dainty love-story. My lord’s indolent 
good nature and taste for adventure 
nearly lead him into the political snare 
set for him by his enemies, but we find 
an absence of hairbreadth escapes and a 
subtle probing of motive unusual and 
“ vastly diverting” in a costume novel. 
My lord’s unnatural mother and her 
youthful beau are a pretty pair of villains, 
but they have too much of the aristocrat 
about them to soil their hands, and their 
tools are clumsy schemers easily foiled 
by a delightful heroine. 


The author appears to underrate the 
difficulties and dilatoriness of travelling 
in the eighteenth century, when she 
transports hero and heroine from Lorraine 
to London in less than a week. 
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The Turmoil. By Paul Urquhart. (Ward, 
Lock & Co., 6s.) 
THERE is an air of sprightliness about this 
book that is not invigorating, and the 
accessories of violence do not horrify us. 
The gore, indeed, amuses, while the fun 
appals us. There are anarchists with 
murders and mutilations; airships and 
stolen plans ; an impossible Yorkshireman 
and a mad Scotsman; and the details go 
back as far as the Boer War. The hero, 
who tells the story in the first person, is 
the son of an earl, and weds the daughter 
of a French marquis. At the close he 
informs us that “ every night there is a 
chair by our fireside *—for the York- 
shireman—and so he settles down “ fear- 
less and content.” 


Maria Again. By Mrs. John Lane. (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 

THE sequel to ‘ According to Maria’ fails 
to give us equal satisfaction. The 
first book was more in the nature of a 
novel than its successor; we witnessed 
Maria’s painful ascent in society, her 
daughter’s romance, and her own final 
success. But in ‘ Maria Again’ she has 
“ arrived”; she has made the great dis- 
coveries, and is a little disillusioned. Her 
comments on life are as revealing as ever, 
the descriptions of her efforts to be ‘in 
things ” are as amusing, and the author's 
treatment remains as gently cynical; but 
Maria is no longer driven to desperate 
measures, and with her reconciliation to 
the existing order of things, something 
essential has left her. Nevertheless she 
acts as an admirable mouthpiece for 
Mrs. Lane’s satire, especially in her re- 
flections upon literature. ‘the apology 
for the intrusion of humour “in these 
tragic times” is unnecessary; we can 
do very well with Maria. 


The Faun and the Philosopher: a Forest 
Phantasy. By Horace Hutchinson. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 

THE constituents of this novel are peculiar. 
The characters have little that is out 
of the common, including an elderly pro- 
fessor in retirement, his daughter, and a 
scholar gipsy. An unusual amount of 
space, however, is devoted to the out- 
pourings of the two men: a long and, 
to the present reviewer, incomprehensible 
lecture by the professor, and a large 
quantity of poems by the other. These 
occupy so prominent a position as to 
demand separate consideration. The 
nature-songs reach a standard well above 
the average, and contain some successful 
onomatopeic effects. The verses on 
‘ Niagara’ and the ‘ Empire Songs’ are 
a little laboured, to our mind. ‘ First and 
Last’ has a chapter to itself, and contains 
a few fime lines in a somewhat pedestrian 
version of the Creation from the evolu- 
tionist’s point of view. The descriptions 
of Sussex fauna and flora testify to the 
authenticity of the feelings expressed in 
the poems. There are, furthermore, some 
touches of humour and a little romance, 
making in all a curious but enjoyable 
book. 





La Véridique Histoire de Louise York. 

By Lea Laurent. (Iris Publishing Co., 

3 fr. 50.) 

TuIs is the first volume issued by a French 
publishing house that has recently estab- 
lished itself in London, with the object 
of issuing works by French and Belgian 
authors who cannot, during the present 
crisis, hope for publication in France. 

This classifies, at least, the ambition of 
the Iris Company ; a popular or second- 
rate book does not usually lack a publisher 
even in war-time, whereas the finer, rarer 
work of literature is apt to be pushed to 
the wall in a commercial crisis. For that 
matter, there are practical difficulties for 
just this class of work. The smaller 
houses have lost too many of their 
limited staff through mobilization. One, 
La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, has actually 
lost its printing works: the building— 
situated in Bruges—has been turned into 
a hospital; and the plant, type, &c., 
have been converted into shell and shot, 
and other abnormally rapid distributors 
of Kultur. 

The book now before us is certainly 
ambitious in its premises. The author 
has selected a true tale,so she informs us, 
and truth is surely harder to write than 
fiction. In choosing a struggling musician 
for her hero, and in much of her treat- 
ment of his case she invites some com- 
parison with M. Romain Rolland; that 
is a bold step. Finally, her heroine 
is a girl whose past, not wholly through 
her own fault, is thorqughly tainted ; that 
also is a challenge. 

On the whole, the handling of the tale 
justifies the theme. The heroine is treated 
in all her aspects with a quiet but effective 
realism, which deals in fitting proportion 
with her good and bad deeds alike. ‘‘ Com- 
prendre, c’est pardonner,”’ and we are not 
asked to condone, but to judge calmly. 
The hero is less convincing ; readers will 
instinctively try to ‘‘ place’ him in con- 
temporary music; still, his chronicler 
avoids the mistake of presenting him as a 
heaven-born genius. 

‘The description of Germany and German 
opinions has a touch of ‘‘ ex post facto ”’ 
influence, yet much of it is thoroughly 
justified by actualities. We can quite 
credit the insistence of the authorities 
that the words in a “ patriotic ” opera, 
‘ Pour la liberté, pour ’honneur, pour la 
Patrie,” should be changed to “ Pour Dieu, 
le Roi, et la Patrie.’”’ It recalls the reply of 
Eugéne Rougon to an editor, the feuille- 
tonist in whose paper made a high-born 
lady misbehave herself: ‘‘ Cette mal- 
heureuse, a-t-elle des remords a la fin? 
If faut absolument qu’elle ait des remords ! 
Exigez de l’auteur qu'il lui donne des 
remords!’’ The composer, in the present 
instance, has the wit to argue that the 
Deity does not need people to fight for him. 

The style is incisive and epigrammatic ; 
that is well, as any tendency to be prolix 
would have completely spoilt the book. 
In a word, the author has insight and 
self-restraint, and we shall be interested 
to see what she does if she undertakes 
work on a larger scale. We may say 
the same of her publishers. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Book of France, edited by Miss 
Winifred Stephens (Macmillan & Co., 5s. net), 
is not, like some charity volumes, an agreeable 
but irrelevant scrap-heap. The particular 
cause is French, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s Fund for the Relief of the Invaded 
Departments, and the volume assisting it 
mekes an artistic whole. The war pervades 
every article; the writers are all French, 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy and other distin- 
guished colleagues have conveyed the originals 
into faithful and, on the whole, readable 
English. There are one or two examples 
of over-close imitation. ‘“‘ Poor frozen feet 
of the soldiers, suddenly one thinks of you,” 
appertains to the scholarship of the lower 
fifth form. But these are exceptions, and 
though Philistines may complain that Mr. 
Henry James has not persuaded a friendly 
hand to supply a paraphrase of his ‘ France,’ 
the article, despite its involutions, gives the 
volume an appropriate point of departure. 

The good luck of England in having France 
for an ensample, whereas “we were not, 
to all appearance, appointed by fate for the 
most perceptive and penetrative offices 
conceivable,” is the theme of Mr. James. 
M. Rosné ainé celebrates too, as well he 
may, the good luck of England in the past, 
and her honourable record on behalf of the 
liberties of Europe. (If any one wishes to 
inform himself about our unpreparedness 
against Imperial France, let him turn to 
Wilberforce’s Diary during the Addington 
Ministry.) Then we pass to the inevitable 
topic of the German mind, discerningly 
treated by M. René Boylesve and by Anatole 
France with his own incomparable touch of 
irony. M. Boylesve’s description of Bismarck 
as “an architect of State who was at the 
same time both mason and navvy ”’ cannot 
fail to please. 

Miss Winifred Stephens has collected an 
admirable band of writers of description. 
Marcelle Tinayre strikes the imaginative 
note in an account of a ghostly congregation 
holding service at midnight last Christmas in 
the ruined church of a ruined village. The 
idea is as old as ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and 
older, but here it receives a happily modern 
application. Miss Stephens felt, no doubt, 
that Pierre Loti was indispensabls, and he 
gives us ‘ La Basilique-Fantéme,’ or, as Sir 
Sidney Colvin renders it, ‘The Ghost of a 
Cathedral.’ That of Reims is Pierre 
Loti’s subject, and exquisitely does its 
majesty in desolation lend itself to his 
Corinthian style. We learn from him that 
the incomparable glass has utterly perished. 
Yet the French have accomplished wonders 
of restoration at Troyes and elsewhere. Let 
us not despair of a remnant of the old glory. 

In short, all war is with us. Madame 
Duclaux, her own translator, narrates in ‘ Les 
Coulisses d’une Bataille’ her journey from 
the village of Soucy, in Brie, on the declara- 
tion of war, to Melur, the awful period of 
suspense, and the arrival of the English. 
The Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre draws 
ravaged Lorraine in general, and Gerbéviller 
in particular, with a powerful pencil. Another 
Duchess, her Dowager Grace of Rohan, 
transports us to the hospitals, and M. 
Maurice Barrés takes us to the trenches. 
Mr. Henry James wisely declines to translate 
le poilu, M. Barrés’s word for the unshaved, 
begrimed, and, in the winter, skin-coated 
soldier. ‘“‘ Mud-lark’’ comes fairly near it, 
but the whole meaning is not covered. 
The contributions do not all rise to the 
level of Madame Duclaux and M. Barrés, 
but they are all to the point, and Mr. 
Kipling’s poem ‘ France’ winds up by far 
the most satisfactory book of its kind that 
has been submitted to the public. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
ea 
THEOLOGY. 


Elphinstone (Rev. M. C.), WAR AND THE GOSPEL 
oF CHRIST, 2/6 net. Skeffington 
A study in the ethics of warfare, the writer’s 

purpose being to throw light on the apparent 

conflict between Christian ideals and the duties 
of the present time. 


Hughes (H. Maldwyn), THE THEOLOGY OF Ex- 
PERIENCE, 3 /6 net. Kelly 
A study of the meaning and characteristics 

of Christian experience. 


Lidgett (J. Scott), Gop In Curist Jesus, 5/ net. 
Kelly 
A study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 


Macduff (Rev. J. R.), THE Bow 1N THE CLOUD, 
Words of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow, 6d. net. 
Allenson 

One of the ‘‘ Sanctuary Booklets.” 


Potter (Canon J. Hasloch), Craigie (Rev. J. A.) and 
Worsey (Rev. F. W.), Harvest THANKSGIVING 
IN War-Time, 2/ net. Skeffington 

A collection of five ‘‘ plain sermons.” 


POETRY. 


Another Neutral, by D.S.M., 6d. net. 
Glasgow, MacLchose 
Satirical verses relating to M. Latapie’s recent 
interview with the Pope. 


Bagley (Lydia), A TrRiuMPH OF THE CROSS, AND 
OTHER PoEMs, 2/6 net. 
Amersham, Morland 
A collection of verses, most of them in a 
religious vein. 


Faber (Geoffrey), INTERFLOW, ‘‘ The New Poetry 

Series,” 2/ net. Constable 

Miscellaneous verses, closing with some on the 

war and a poem addressed to Rupert Brooke. 

In a short Preface the author discusses ‘* what the 
art he practises signifies to him.” 


Fletcher (John Gould), IRRADIATIONS: SAND AND 
Spray, ‘‘ The New Poetry Series,” 2/ net. 

Constable 

The author prefaces his work with a short 

article on prosody. Acknowledgments are made 
to Poetry (Chicago) and T'he Egoist (London). 


Japanese Lyrics, translated by Lafcadio Hearn, 

“The New Poetry Series,’ 2 / net. Constable 

The collection contains ‘Insect Poems,’ 

‘ Lullabies and Children’s Verse,’ ‘ Love Songs and 

Lyrics,’ ‘Goblin Poetry,’ and ‘The River of 

Heaven.’ The Japanese version is given, and a 
few notes are added. 


Lord of Harvest, by the Author of ‘The Six 
Maries,’ }d. Skeffington 
A harvest hymn of praise in time of war. 


Some Imagist Poets, an Anthology, ‘‘ The New 
Poetry Series,’ 2 / net. Constable 
The contributors to this anthology are Mr. 
Richard Aldington, H. D., Mr. John Gould 
Fletcher, Mr. F. S. Flint, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and 
Miss Amy Lowell. The selection in each case is 
that of the author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Liverpool Corporation, Sitxty-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORTS TO THE LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, AND 
ARTS COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1914. 

Contains an account of the alterations in the 
buildings carried out during the year, statistics, 

lists of donations and acquisitions, &c. 


Nottingham Library Bulletin, Aucust, 4d. 
Contains an ‘ Author List of English Fiction 
P nwa re 1914-15’ and a report to the City 
uncil. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common 
Sense, edited with an Introduction by G. A. 
Johnston, 3/6 net. Open Court Publishing Co. 

A selection from the writings of Thomas 

Reid, Adam Ferguson, James Beattie, and 

Dugald Stewart. 


Stirner (Max), THE EGo AND HIS Own, translated 
from the German by Steven T. Byington, 2 /6 
net. Fifield 

For review of first edition see Athen., May 11, 

1912, p. 525. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bryce (Viscount), Race SENTIMENT AS A FACTOR 

In History, 1 / net. Hodder & Stoughton 

The Creighton Lecture delivered before the 
University of London last February. 


Dall (William Healey), SPENCER FULLERTON 
Barrp, a Biography, 15/ net. Lippincott 

A life of Prof. Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and Commissioner of the 
United States Fisheries. The book includes a 
selection from his correspondence, and is illustrated. 


Hare (Christopher), Lire AND LETTERS IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 12 /6 net. 
Stanley Paul 
A study of the spiritual and intellectual 
aspects of the Italian Renaissance. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Alexinsky (Gregor), RussIA AND THE GREAT WAR, 
10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
The book deals with the struggle between 
Russia and Germany and Austria over the Balkan 
States and on economic questions, and gives a 
forecast of Russia’s future position in Europe. 


Collis (J. M.), THe GREAT WAR AS FORETOLD IN 
THE BIBLE, 6d. net. Skeffington 
The author considers that the present war is 
foretold in the Bible, but that it is not ‘‘ Armaged- 
don,” which, he says, ‘‘ is always placed after the 
—a of the Jews, and before the millennial 
awn.” 


Seton-Watson (R. W.), WHAT Is AT STAKE IN THE 
War, 2d. Milford 
In the series ‘‘ Papers for War Time.” 


Vivian (E. Charles) and Williams (J. E. Hodder), 
THE WAY OF THE RED Cross, 1 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

The profits from the sale will be given to The 
Times Fund for the Sick and Wounded. 


Williams (Henry Smith and Edward Huntingdon), 
MopERN WARFARE, 6/ net. Grant Richards 
This claims to be ‘“ the first book in English 
describing the weapons of modern warfare, its 
mechanisms and military terms.” 


POLITICS. 


Hobson (John A.), TowarpDs INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 2/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
The author sets forth certain proposals for 
reducing armaments and settling quarrels by 
means of an international council with legislative 
and executive powers. 


Walsh (Correa Moylan), THe PoLiTicaAL SCIENCE 
OF JOHN ADAMS, 10/6 net. Putnam 
“* A study in the theory of mixed government 

and the bicameral system.” 


EDUCATION. 


Hughes (Margaret Alexander), PHysicaAL EXER- 
CISES, DANCES AND GAMES IN THE INFANT 
ScHOoOL, the Music arranged by W. McNaught, 
4/ net. Novello 

The book was prepared for students of the 

Graystoke Place Training College, and is based on 

the principles of physical training for young 

children used in that college. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


English Poetry for Young Students, selected and 
edited, with Notes, by W. T. Webb, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
A selection of English poetry arranged in 
chronological order, from Southwell to Mr. Walter 
de la Mare. 


Picture Book of British History, compiled by S. C. 
Roberts: Vol. II. 1485-1688, 3/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
In this volume ‘ the notes have been made 
considerably fuller,” and “it is hoped that in 
each reign the most important events, at any 
rate, have been duly noticed and illustrated.” 


Pushkin (A. S.), THE QUEEN OF SPADES, edited by 
D. Bondar, 2/ net. Effingham Wilson 
The first of a series of Annotated and Accented 
Russian Readers, intended to provide beginners 
with a selection of Russian masterpieces. 


FICTION. 


Arabian Nights, a Selection, for the most part from 
Lane’s Translation, 1/6 net. Milford 
This volume in the ‘ Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors ’”’ is illustrated by Mr. A. B. 
Houghton and others. 
Dewar (George A. B.), DREAMS, 2 /6 
Elkin Mathews 
Contains three short stories: ‘The Old 
Squire’s Welcome,’ ‘The Charm “ For Ever,’’’ 
and ‘ The Enemy.’ 
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Erskine (Payne), A GiRL OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 6/ 
Sampson Low 
A love-story with the North Carolina Moun- 
tains as a background. 
Footner (Hulbert), Toe SEALED VALLEY, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale of the unselfish love of a half-caste 
Indian woman for a young American doctor. 
(A. W.), Paut WITHNELL, a Lancashire 
Idyll, 6 Wm. Dawson 
A story of domestic life on a Lancashire farm 
in the early nineteenth century. 
Lane (Mrs. John), Maria AGAIN, 3 /6 net. Lane 
See p. 59. 
Mitford (Bertram), THe RED DERELICT, 7d. net. 
Methuen 
A cheap edition. See notice in The Atheneum, 
Nov. 5, 1904, p. 620. 
Sharp (Evelyn), THE War OF ALL THE AGEs, 3 /6 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
A collection of short stories and sketches, 
reproduced from J'he Manchester Guardian and 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 
Sinclair (Bertrand W.), NortH oF Firry-THREE, 
6 lien & Unwin 
A romance of life in the wilds of North-West 
Canada. 
Vachell (Horace A.), QUINNEYs’, 1 / net. 
A cheap edition. 
‘Warden (Florence), Room NINETEEN, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A wicked stepmother with her brother 
schemes to oust the hero and his motherless boy 
from the estate and title in favour of her own son. 


Murray 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ararat, JUNE, 6d. 
Armenian United Association of London 
‘The Situation in Armenia,’ by Mr. A. S. 
Safrastian, and articles on the ‘ Internal State of 
Asia Minor’ and ‘Armenians in the United 
States,’ are features of this issue. 


Church Reading Magazine, Juty, 3d. net. Murby 

Some of the papers in this number are ‘ The 
Holy Eucharist : Ancient Liturgies,’ by the Rev. 
Clement F. Rogers; ‘ General Church History, 
431-681 a.D.,’ by Canon Watson; and ‘ English 
Life in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’ 
by Miss M. C. Malim. 


Ecclesiastical Review, Jury, 15/ per annum. 
Washbourne 
This number opens with an article on ‘ The 
Catholic Census of the United States,’ by 
Foraneus. Other items are ‘The Priest in 
Fiction, by Mr. Elbridge Colby; and ‘The 
‘* Ministering Women ’”’ in the Gospels,’ by the 
Very Rev. Joseph F. Sheahan. 


English Historical Review, Jury, 5/ Longmans 

This number includes ‘ The House of Lcrds 
and the Model Parliament,’ by Dr. J. H. Round ; 
‘Papal Taxation in England in the Reign of 
Edward I.,’ by Mr. W. E. Lunt; ‘ The Genoese in 
Chios, 1346-1566,’ by Mr. William Miller; and 
‘The Tudor Sumptuary Laws,’ by Dr. Wilfrid 
Hooper. 


Essex Review, Jury, 1 /6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Includes ‘Some Doubtful ‘Town Arms”: 
Halstead,’ by Mr. W. Gurney Benham ;‘ Saffron 
Walden Local Authors and Authoresses,’ collected 
by Mr. R. Heffer; and a continuation of ‘ Re- 
miniscences of an Essex Country Practitioner a 
Century Ago,’ edited by Mr. H. N. Dixon. 


Trish Gardening, Jury, 2d. 
Dublin, 53, Upper Sackville Street 
The articles in this number include ‘Some 
Androsaces of Recent Introduction’; ‘ Phoenix 
Park and Stephen’s Green in Early June,’ by B. ; 
and ‘Lawns and their Upkeep,’ by Mr. James 


Macdonald. 
Mask, May, 4/ net. Florence, Arena Goldoni ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
‘ “ Hamlet’? in Moscow: Notes for a Short 
Address to the Actors of the Moscow Art Theatre,’ 
by Gordon Craig; ‘A History of Puppets: 
Puppets in France,’ by “ Yorick’’; and ‘ A Note 
on a Pageant Stage,’ by Mr. Felix Urban, are 
features of this number. 


Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, Vol. I. No. I., 
2/6 University of Chicago Press ; 
Cambridge University Press 
Some of the items in this number are ‘ The 
Forum as an Educative Agency,’ by Mr. R. L. 
Lyman ; ‘ Research in Public Speaking,’ a report 
issued by the Research Committee ; and ‘ Prepar- 
ing Literary Material for Public Utterance,’ by 
Mr. J. S. Gaylord. 





Quarterly Review, Jury, 6 / Murray 

‘Tasso’s Later Verse,’ by Mr. Henry 
Cloriston ; ‘ The Caliphate,’ by Dr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole ; and ‘ The Economic Position of the Allied 
Powers,’ by Mr. Edgar Crammond, are notable 
features in this issue. 


Society of Comparative Legislation, JouRNAL, JuLy, 
5/ net. Murray 
‘The Legal Position of the Declaration of 
London,’ by Mr. Ronald F. Roxburgh; ‘ The 
Relation of Adverse Possession to Registration 
of Title,’ by Mr. James Edward Hogg; and 
‘Common Law Naturalization and Expatriation,’ 
by Mr. F. B. Edwards, are some of the papers. 


Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, Juty, 4d. 
Stanford 
Includes a continuation of Mr. R. C. Moss- 
man’s paper on ‘ Southern Hemisphere Weather 
in 1914,’ and rainfall tables for June. 


JUVENILE. 


St. George’s Magazine, Juty, 1d. 
Horace Marshall 
Includes short articles on Berne, by Mr. A. S. 
Forrest, and Jane Austen, by Miss Margaret 
Boughton ; and verses by Martin Merrythought 
and Mr. A. B. Cooper. 


GENERAL. 


Fitzsimons (F. W.), THE House Fiy : A SLAYER OF 
MEN, 1/ net. Longmans 
A popular work, showing how flies carry 
— and suggesting means of exterminating 
them. 


Halifax : a Commercial and Industrial Centre, 1915, 

edited by George P. Wadsworth, 2 /6 Sells 

An illustrated handbook on the town’s 
present position and commercial possibilities. 


Peel (Mrs. C. S.',, LeakXire To CGOx, the Back wf 
“ How ” and * Why ~ in the:Kitchen, 3/s. . 


Constable P 


This cookery-book is intended for ‘the 
person who knows nothing ’‘ of the subject, and is 
reproduced from The Queen,, . are ee 


SCIENCE. ‘ac? 


Cantor (Georg), CONTRIBUTIONS TO TPE POUNDING 
OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, 
translated by Philip E. B. Jourdain, 3 /6 net. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 
A translation of two memoirs entitled 

‘ Beitrage zur Begriindung der transfiniten 

Mengenlehre,’ which appeared in the Mathe- 

matische Annalen for 1895 and 1897. Mr. 

Jourdain supplies an Introduction and Notes. 


Gas Engineering and Gas Manufacture, 1863-1913, 
Fifty Years’ Review of the Work of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, edited by Charles W. 
Hastings, Part I.,2/ net. J. G. Hammond & Co. 

A review of the Presidential addresses, 
papers, lectures, reports, &c., read before the 

Institution. The present volume covers the 

years 1863 to 1883. 


Hodgson (Jas. T.), MODERN BoILER-Room PRAc- 
TICE AND SMOKE ABATEMENT, 3 /6 net. 

The Railway Engineer 

A textbook on “ the efficient maintenance 
and the economical operation of a modern steam- 
generating plant,” indicating ‘‘the intimate re- 
lationship existing between the Economics of 
Steam Production and the Abatement of Smoke.”’ 


Huxley (Thomas H.), Lessons IN ELEMENTARY 

PuHysioLoGcy, 4/6 Macmillan 

A new edition, enlarged and revised by Mr. 
Joseph Barcroft. 


Mach (Ernst), THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS: A 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF ITS 
DEVELOPMENT, Supplement to the Third 
English Edition, translated and annotated by 
Philip E. B. Jourdain, 2/6 net. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 
The volume contains Prof. Mach’s Appendix 
of additions and alterations to the seventh 

German edition. 

Mann (H. Leslie), A TExT-Book ON PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS FOR ADVANCED TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS, 7 /6 net. Longmans 

The book is based on the work done by senior 
mechanical and electrical engineering students at 
the Woolwich Polytechnic, to whom the author 
has lectured during the last nine years. 


McDonagh (J. E. R.), THE BIOLOGY AND TREAT- 
MENT OF VENEREAL DISEASES, AND THE BIOLOGY 
OF INFLAMMATIONJAND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
MALIGNANT DISEASE, 25/ net. Harrison 

Illustrated with coloured plates and photo- 


graphs. 


National Physical Laboratory, REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1914-15, Teddington, the Laboratory 
Contains reports of the activities of the 
Physics and Engineering Departments, the De- 
partment of Metallurgy and Metallurgical Chem- 
istry, and the Advisory Committee for the 
William Froude National Tank, a list of scientific 
papers published by members of the staff, &c. 


Sadtler (Samuel Schmucker), CHEMISTRY OF 

FAMILIAR THINGS, 7 /6 net. Lippincott 

A popular work, fully illustrated with plates 
and figures in the text. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Roy (Sarat Chandra), THE ORAONS OF CHOTA 
NAGPUR : THEIR HistoRY, EcoNoMIc LIFE, AND 
SocIAL ORGANIZATION, 10/6 

Calcutta, Thacker & Spink 
A study of the ethnology of a backward 
jungle-tribe. Dr. A. C. Haddon contributes an 

Introduction. 


MUSIC. 


Barless Psalter Chants, edited by Walter Marshall 
and Seymour Pile, paper, 1 / net ; cloth, 1 /6 net. 
Novello 
The book is intended by the authors primarily 

as a companion to their ‘ Barless Psalter.’ 


Best (W. T.), SruDIES FOR THE PEDAL, with 
Sixteen Chorales by English Composers, ar- 
ranged for the Organ from ‘ The Art of Organ 
Playing,’ Part II., 2 /6 Novello 


Bowie (Percy), Love, WHAT 1s LOVE? Song, 
Words by Claude Selfe, 2 / net. Novello 


Clotworthy (W.), O Gop oF Mercy, IN Tay 
Hovse To-pay, Hymn for use in Time of War, 
Words by Arthur C. Evans, ld. Novello 


Father, Guard our Land, Hymn for use in Time of 





War, Words by Arthur C. Evans, ld. Novello 
| -Fletehor (Percy E.), SonG oF THE GREY SEAS, 
Chotal Song for Mixed Voices and Orchestra, 
_ Words by W. G. Rothery, 6d. Novello 
| Ford (C. Edgar), Te Deum Laupamus, 4d. 
. . Stainer & Bell 
Friskin (James), ELEGY FOR CLARINET SOLO, WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 1 /6 net. 
Stainer & Bell 
Friskin (James), ELEGY FoR VIOLA SOLO, WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 1 /6 net. 
Stainer & Bell 
Friskin (James), ROMANCE FOR VIOLONCELLO SOLO, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
1 /6 net. Stainer & Bell 
Harty (Hamilton), Sprinc Fancies, Two Preludes 
for Harp Solo, No. 1 and No. 2, 2/ net each. 
Novello 
Here’s a Health unto His Majesty, Melody by 
Jeremiah Savile (1651), arranged for Four Mixed 
Voices by S. Gregory Ould, 2d. Novello 
King (Oliver), ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
OrGAN (New Series): No. 38, TONE POEMS, 
2/ net. Novello 
Latin Organist, edited by Samuel Gregory Ould, 
Book II., 1/6 net. Novello 
Lemare (Edwin H.), MinvET NUPTIALE FOR THE 
ORGAN, Op. 103, 1 /6 net. Novello 
MacCunn (Hamish), RoMANCE IN G FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANOFORTE, 2/ net. Novello 
Recital Series of Original Compositions for the 
Organ, edited by Edwin H. Lemare: No. 46, 
EPILOGUE, composed by Harvey Grace, Op. 17, 
No. 3; No. 47, ScHERZO FuGuE, composed by 


Edwin H. Lemare, Op. 102, 2/ net each. 
Novello 


FOREIGN. 


Cahiers Vaudois: Bonheur de Mourir, Bonheur de 
Vivre, par F. Chavannes. Lausanne, Tarin 
Two stories. 
Cahiers Vaudois: Cahier pour le Mois de Marie. 
Lausanne, Tarin 
Contains verse and prose by M. Paul Claudel, 
Sylvain Pitt, M. Paul Budry, and M. Charles 
Albert Cingria, and woodcuts by M. Henry 
Bischoff. 
Cahiers Vaudois: Le Visage Ambigu, Poémes 
d’Henry Spiess, 3 fr. Lausanne, Tarin 
A collection of verses, including ‘ L’or eil 
d’étre poéte,’ ‘ Un brusque émoi,’ ‘ Mourir? ’ &c. 


den (Elizabeth), Paris iv Herriox, Days; fr. 
Dryden ( ) Perey I Dow 5 


An account by an Americanjo list. ; 
life of ‘ the ie people of t aan { “yy in 
from August 2nd to Novembe ’ ,. ’ 
has called the period after Mr Myron-7. Herrick, 





the United States Ambassadge- in Paris. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








THE CANTERBURY AND YORK 


SOCIETY. 


Tue eleventh annual general meeting of 
this Society was held, by the courtesy of the 
Royal Historical Society, at their rooms in 
Russell Square on Wednesday, the 14th inst., 
Sir Walter Phillimore being in the chair. 
Since the printing of the last report Parts 39 
to 45 have been issued, as follows :—The 
Registers of John Whyte, Bishop of Win- 
chester (complete) ; Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (part iv.) ; Hamo de 
Hethe, Bishop of Rochester (part i.) ; and 
Simon de Gandavo, Bishop of Salisbury 
(part i.); Visitations of Religious Houses 
in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1420-36 (com- 
plete); the Register of J. de Pontissara, 
Bishop of Winchester (part iii.); and that 
of John Gilbert, Bishop of Hereford (com- 
plete). The Society’s list now embraces 
eighteen complete volumes, and satisfactory 
progress has been made with all the work 
on hand. Further parts of the Registers 
of John de Pontissara, Hamo de Hethe, and 
Simon de Gandavo are in the press; and an 
instalment of the rolls of Richard Gravesend 
(Lincoln), and the larger portion of the 
Register of J. Trevenant (Hereford), are 
nearly ready. The continuation of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s Register and the London 
Series is also occupying the Council’s atten- 
tion. Co-operation with the Cantilupe 
Society, and the Record Societies of Lincoln, 
Kent, and Surrey, has greatly increased; the 
range of publication. The effective member- 
ship of the Society is now 182, exclusive of 
three enemy members. The 


from 39/. to 461. 

The Chairman expressed in strong terms 
his warmi appreciation of the value of the 
Society’s publications. They put an entirely 
new face not only upon many of the features 
of the Church and its connexion with the 
State, but also upon the legal aspect of various 
controversies. If, as he hoped, he was able 
to bring out a new edition of Phillimore’s 
* Ecclesiastical Law,’ the Canterbury and York 
volumes, as already issued, would be of in- 
estimable service. In this view Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, fully concurred. 

The two vacancies on the Council were 
filled by the election of Mr. C. Johnson, ot 
the Record Office, and Prof. Walters, of 
King’s College. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox initiated a discussion 
on the introduction of personal views by 
editors into their prefaces, which was con- 
tinued by Mr. W. A. Lindsay and Sir 
Lewis Dibdin, but did not lead to any 
resolution. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY have recently sold the fol- 
lowing books and manuscripts, the property of 
the late Mr. George A. Gutch, the late Mrs. H. 
Millar, and others: a collection of transc~ipts of 
poems by authors of the seventeenth century, in 
a contemporary hand, 251. R. L. Stevenson, 
Works, Edinburgh Edition, 33 vols., 1894-1903, 
391. Kipling, Works, 28 vols., 1897-8, 20l. 
Chaucer, Works, Kelmscott Press, 1896, 461. 
Tennyson, Ballads and other Poems, 1880, proof 
copy with autograph corrections by the author, 791. 
W. Morris, Love is Enough, printed on vellum, 
in an embroidered cover by Miss May Morris, 291. 
Annals of Sporting and Fancy Subjects, 13 vols., 
1822-8, 241. 10s. Piranesi, Vedute di Roma, 
2 vols., c. 1779, 261. 10s. Houghton Gallery, 
2 vols., 1788, 331. Laurance, Collection of Roses 
from Nature, 1799, 48/. 

The following papers of George, Earl Macartney 
(1737-1806), were the property of Mr. C. G. 
Macartney : Papers relating to Russia, 31l.; to 
India, 301.; to Macartney’s mission to China, 
1792-4, 391. ; to Irish affairs, 1769-71, 261.; and 
¢ riggs ree relating to the Cape of Good Hope, 

. 108. 


Treasurer’s' 
statement showed an increase in the balance '| . 





Riterary Gossip. 


WE are glad to hear that the authorities 
responsible for Oxford University Exten- 
sion have decided to hold the Summer 
Meeting next month in Oxford, and to 
adhere to the subject already announced, 
‘The Genius of Ancient Greece and its 
Influence upon the Modern World.’ We 
do not see that any apology is needed for 
the theme selected, for this country has 
something to learn from ancient Greece 
in the arts both of war and peace. 

The inaugural lecture will be delivered 
next Friday by Dr. Mahaffy, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who has a way 
of making learning a live thing, and he 
will be followed by a distinguished staff. 

The needs of the immediate present and 
future have not, however, been neglected, 
for there will be a Summer School for 
Social Workers within the general pro- 
gramme. The course will be under the 
direction of the Warden of Toynbee Hall 
(Mr. J. St. G. Heath). The introductory 
lecture in this section will be given by 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General, 
and late President of the Local Government 
Board. All the lectures will take place at 
Christ Chureh,.and thcugh. foreigners will 


‘pot, ‘as ‘formeriy, bs a prominent feature 


of the gathering, the application for tickets 
is keing well ‘maintained. 

“THE ‘sémi-centennial number of the 
New Yerk Nation is specially interesting 
as it eludes several articles on the 
literary history of the United States and 
The Nation during the last fifty years. 
Among the contributors are Lord Bryce 
and Mr. Henry James. Mr. Henry Holt, 
the publisher, gives a revealing description 
of American book-reviewing fifty years 
ago. It was then the habit of virtually 
every periodical to turn everything over 
to a single man, and it was left to The 
Nation to adopt the novel course of sending 
out books to people who happened to 
know something about the subject. Sir 
A. E. Dicey, whose first article for The 
Nation was written forty-five years ago, 
contributes a fine appreciation of E. L. 
Godkin, its first editor. 


THE first list of the Subject Index 
to Periodicals relating to Science and 
Technology in 1915 (January—June) is 
completed in the current number of 
The Atheneum, and will be followed by 
a list dealing with the History, Strategy, 
and Economics of the European War 
for the same period. The first list com- 
prises 545 entries arranged under 383 
headings. The articles indexed have been 
selected from 63 periodicals. The Author 
Index contains the names of 420 writers. 


Messrs. Hopeson will sell next Wed- 
nesday and Thursday a number of rare 
and valuable books, including tracts 
relating to America; a collection of 
eighteenth-century newspapers; and a 
few other volumes of which Lady Victoria 
Herbert is disposing for the benefit of 
British prisoners of war. Among the 
last is a charming example of ‘The 
Temple : Sacred Poems and Private Ejacu- 
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lations’ of George Herbert (1641). The 
binding of this copy is the work of Mary 
Collet of Little Gidding, a niece of Nicholas 
Ferrar, to whom Herbert left the care and 
editing of ‘ The Temple.’ 


To The Cornhill Magazine for August 
Sir Edward Clarke contributes further 
‘Leaves from a Lawyer’s Case Book,’ 
describing the Detective Case. In ‘A 
Great Soldier on his Battles,’ Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett discusses Wellington’s Waterloo 
dispatch. Mr. A. B. Ramsey and Mr. 
George Townsend Warner write on ‘ The 
Spirit of the War at Eton,’ and ‘ At 
Harrow,’ respectively. ‘ Edith Sichel: a 
Study in Friendship,’ is from the pen of 
Mr. F. Warre Cornish. Mr. Boyd Cable 
contributes a further sketch ‘ Between the 
Lines,’ describing ‘The Mine.’ ‘ An Un- 
expected Encounter with Lions’ is an 
East African episode by Mr. H. Lyndhurst 
Duke ; while short stories are ‘ Hushing 
It Up,’ by Mr. Pett Ridge, and ‘The 
Water Bailiff’s Wife,’ by Col. G. F. 
MacMunn. 

AN article on ‘ Economic Mobilization 
for War,’ by Mr. C. K. Hobson, occupies 
the first place in the number of The 
Sociological Review to be published in a 
few days. Mr. R. M. Maclver writes on 
‘The Foundations of Nationality,’ and 
Dr. Ernest Jones discusses the state of 
mind of the soldier and the non-combatant 
in war-time under the title of ‘ The War 
and Individual Psychology.’ 


A LITTLE book by Mr. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, which Mr. Elkin Mathews has in 
preparation, is to be called ‘ Battle,’ and 
will contain a series of dramatic lyrics of 
the war, many of which have already 
attracted considerable attention in England 
and America on their publication in 
periodicals. The book will be published 
in both countries on September 28th. 


THE death of Mr. Robert W. Raper last 
Thursday week, in his seventy-fourth year, 
removes a familiar and well-loved figure 
in Oxford life. An excellent classical 
scholar, he had for many years been a 
leading figure in Trinity College, Oxford. 
He could have been President of the 
College if he had desired it, but he pre- 
ferred to work in his quiet, unassuming 
way, and exercise the wide influence due 
to his abilities in many fields. He was an 
athlete and a good judge of games, as 
well as a man of excellent wit and taste. 
His parody of Whitman devoted to the 
cricket-field is the best extant. He was 
a pioneer on the University Appointments 
Committee, and a leader in the movement 
for securing open spaces for the public. 


Dr. Henry GEORGE Woops, the Master 
of the Temple since 1904, who died on 
Monday last, was formerly Mr. Raper’s 
colleague for several years at Trinity, 
being successively tutor, bursar, and 
President (1887-97). The College and the 
University both profited by his financial 
ability and his wide knowledge of art. 
At the Temple Dr. Woods was diligent in 
looking after his church and in social 
service, though he made no great mark 
as a preacher. 
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The Beothucks or Red Indians, the Abori- 
ginal Inhabitants of Newfoundland. By 
James P. Howley. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1/. ls. net.) 


Mr. Howey disclaims the intention of 
writing an accurate history of the abori- 
gines of Newfoundland, and, indeed, an 
attempt to do so would not be likely to 
succeed, since the race is supposed to have 
become extinct in 1829. ‘the last of the 
Beothucks (as Mr. Howley spells the 
name, but either the ‘‘c”’ or the “k” is 
surplusage, and some authorities prefer one 
and some the other: we propose in this 
notice to refer to them as ‘** Beothuks ’’) is 
believed to have been a woman named 
Shanawdithit, who died in that year at 
the age of 23, and left behind her ten 
drawings representing scenes in the closing 
history of her tribe, delineations of 
wigwams, store and smoke houses, im- 
plements of the chase, culinary utensils, 
and other objects. Facsimiles of thecs 
drawings are among the numerous illus- 
trations of this volume. 

What Mr. Howley has done, as the 
result of forty years’ endeavour, “is to 
gather together the various disjointed and 
disconnected references to those people 
that have appeared from time to time in 
print,” and arrange them in consecutive 
order. Thus, after a brief introduction, 
he sets forth the authorities dating from 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries respec- 
tively. To this are added W. Cormack’s 
narrative of his journey across the island 
of Newfoundland in 1822, and a number 
of documents relating to his work in 
attempting to ameliorate the condition of 
the natives. It is believed that he ob- 
tained much valuable information from 
Shanawdithit, but Mr. Howley has been 
able to trace only a few stray notes and 
references in Cormack’s handwriting, and 
fears that the full particulars of all he 
learnt from her have been hopelessly 
lost. He died in 1868 at the age of 72. 

The references to Newfoundland in the 
fifteenth century date to the very close 
of that period. According to Hakluyt, it 
was discovered by John and Sebastian 
Cabot on June 24th, 1497, at 5 o’clock in 
the morning. Fabyan relates that Cabot 
brought away with him, and presented in 
1499 to King Henry VII., three of the 
natives. Thereupon Spain laid claim to 
the new-found land, and sent Cortereal 
there in 1500 ona voyage of discovery. He 
gave it his own name, as “ Tiera de 
Cortereal.”” At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century he went on a second 
voyage, from which he never returned. 
In 1509, it is stated, six natives were 
brought to Rouen by a French ship, with 
their canoes, their clothes, and their arms. 
The description given of them does not 
altogether accord with that derived from 
other authorities. They are described as 
very dark, thick-lipped, and tattooed. 
Verazzano in 1523 calls them a goodly 





people. By others they are described as 
“white.” It is possible that some of the 
observations supposed to be those of 
Beothuks relate really to Eskimos or 
natives of Labrador. Jacques Cartier, 
who visited the island in 1534, says nothing 
about the complexion of the natives, but 
describes them as 


“‘men of indifferent good stature and bigness, 
but wild and unruly. They wear their hair 
tied on the top like a wreath of bay, and put 
a wooden pin in it, or other such thing 
instead of a nail, and with them they bind 
certain birds’ feathers. They are clothed 
with wild beasts’ skins, as well the men as 
the women, but the women go somewhat 
straighter and closer in their garments than 
the men do, with their waists girded. They 
paint themselves with certain roan colours.’ 


It would seem that the custom of painting 
themselves, rather than any observation 
of complexion, led to the popular descrip- 
tion of ‘red Indians,” a phrase which 
afterwards came to be applied to American 
Indians generally. Matteoli in 1548 de- 
scribes the inhabitants of ‘Terra Nova” 
as ** blanche.” 

Early in the seventeenth century, King 
James I. granted a charter to the Council 
and Company of the New-found-land 
Plantation, and they commissioned John 
Guy to found a colony, of which they mace 
him Governor. He endeavoured to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the natives, 
and would probably have been successful, 
but for an unfortunate charge fired upon 
them by a fishing ship, the master of which 
appeared not to have been aware that the 
natives were assembled for purposes of 
traffic. Mr. Howley infers that this un- 
toward event materially altered the rela- 
tions between the natives and the colonists. 
The disposition displayed by the natives 
towards Guy in his early dealings with 
them was one of bold and fearless con- 
fidence, trust and friendliness, while later 
writers attributed to them bloodthirsty 
vindictiveness. There were complaints in 
1610 that many masters and sailors had 
been killed by the savages, and the fisher- 
men were allowed to arm two vessels in 
defence. 

The most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the Beothuks in the eigh- 
teenth century was made by John Cart- 
wright, who visited the island in 1768. 
Mr. Lloyd, who contributed a paper on the 
subject to the Anthropological Institute in 
1874, found Cartwright’s manuscript in 
the possession of the Protestant Bishop of 
Newfoundland, and made copious extracts 
from it, under the impression that it had 
never been printed. It had, however, 
formed part of the ‘ Life of Major Cart- 
wright,’ by F. D. Cartwright, his niece, 
published in London in the year 1826, 
where it may be found at p. 307 and fol- 
lowing pages of the second volume. 
Rightly assuming that those volumes 
might not now be easily accessible, Mr. 
Howley reprints the document at length. 
A curious slip of the pen occurs in a note, 
where, Cartwright having quoted from the 
third Georgic (371-2), 

Hos non immissis canibus, non cassibus ullis, 

Punicieve agitant pavidos formidine penne, 





as an illustration of the use by the 
Beothuks of coloured feathers, it is 
observed that ** Virgil has neglected the 
peculiar beauty of this passage by using. 
only the general word toils.” ‘Lhe remark 
obviously applies not to Virgil, but to one 
of his translators, probably Dryden, as 
stated in the paper by Mr. Lloyd, who 
gives the more accurate translation by 
Conington : ‘No need of letting in dogs on 
them, hunting them with nets, or scaring 
them with the terror of the crimson 
feather.” 

The Government of the Colony showed 
anxiety to protect the natives from the 
inhumanities perpetrated upon them by 
the whites, and three successive Governors 
issued royal proclamations requiring all 
his Majesty’s subjects to live in amity and 
brotherly kindness with the native savages. 
of the island of Newfoundland, and direct- 
ing that all persons guilty of murdering. 
any of the said native Indians should be 
apprehended and sent over to England to 
be tried for such capital crimes. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century tells the close of the story. The 
contact with Europeans had its usuak 
effect. On promise of a reward, a fisher- 
man in 1803 captured a young woman of 
the Beothuk race and brought her to 
St. John’s, where she was well treated, 
and, after a time, returned to her tribe. In 
March, 1819, another, known as Mary 
March, was captured by Join Peyton, on 
an expedition to recover property stolen 
from him by the natives. She also was to 
have been restored to her people, but died 
on the way, on January 8th, 1820. Mr. 
Howley gives several accounts (some of 


them conflicting) of her history. In 1823 
Shanawdithit was captured, with her 


mother and sister. At that time only 
twelve other natives were known to be 
living—five men, four women, one lad, 
and two children. The sister was far gone 
in consumption, and shortly died; the 
mother survived her a few days, and 
Shanawdithit died, as we have said, 
in 1829. All three were in a starving 
condition when they gave themselves up to 
their captors, who had already shot two 
of their companions. 

In addition to the copious original 
records, which Mr. Howley gives at 
length, he has endeavoured to obtain 
the evidence of persons possessing 
first-hand information. John Peyton, 
who captured Mary March in 1819, 
and took charge of Shanawdithit for the 
few years during which she survived 
her capture, was an old friend of 
the author, and through him and his 
family much information was obtained. 
The picture of Mary March, drawn by 
Lady Hamilton, wife of the Governor, was 
furnished by the late Rev. P. Tocque. 
The veteran missionary Dr. Silas T. 
Rand supplied some traditions relating to 
incursions of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia 
into the Beothuk territory. The late 
Robert Gordon Latham and Prof. Albert 
S. Gatschet assisted Mr. Howley in the 
study of the vocabularies. He regrets 
very much that he had not the opportunity 
of consulting Cormick, the man who 
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probably “possessed a more intimate 
knowledge of the Beothuks than any 
other person living in recent times.” 

The materials for anthropological ob- 
Servation of the Beothuks are scanty. 
Prof. Busk, in 1875, communicated to the 
Anthropological Institute the measure- 
ments of a male and a female skull in the 
Edinburgh Museum, which he _ believed 
had been presented to Prof. Jamieson by 
Mr. McCormack (sic) in 1826. Mr. Howley 
gives photographic figures of some skulls 
and leg bones and a skeleton, but does not 
furnish a sufficient identification of them 
or any anthropometric measurements. He 
has also photographed the mummified body 
of a boy of 8 to 10 years of age, surrounded 
by fragments of skin dress with fringed 
edges, skin moccasins, and a small wooden 
doll, found in a cave at Dark Tickle, near 
Trayton Island, Notre Dame Bay. In 
twenty-three plates he represents the 
implements and ornaments of the Beo- 
thuks. Stone tools and weapons cf various 
kinds, soapstone pots, a pipe, ani other 
utensils are included among these, but no 
pottery has been found. Many ornaments 
of bone and hora are figured, but the 
— uses to which they were put are not 
clear. 








Mr. W. LawreENceE Batts, the author of 
The Development and Properties of Raw 
Cotton (A. & C. Black, 5s. net), is too well 
known in the world of cotton to need any 
introduction to followers of that industry, 
and the best description of the purpose of 
his latest work may be found in the following 
extracts from the Preface :— 


““My greatest difficulty has been due to the 
very limited appeal which my subject makes to 
a very wide audience, whom it is nevertheless 
desirable to reach. The possibility of a purely 

pular treatment in this book was rejected as 

0 remote, besides being dangerous with a rela- 
tively unfinished topic. On the other hand, all 
technicalities and jargon outside those pertaining 
to cotton have been deleted wherever it was 
practicable to do so.... 

“The scope of this volume may be criticized 
as embodying much that should properly find 
its se in scientific journals only. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the greater number 
of its probable readers have not the opportunity 
to consult reference libraries, although the subject 
of ‘ Cotton’ in all its manifestations is far more 
of an entity to them than botany. That this 
association should have been injurious to research 
in the past is not a valid reason for withholding 
information from the growers and users of the 
future cotton crops.” 

Among other topics the writer discusses 
the possibility of ascertaining the seed best 
suited to any given locality, in face of 
variations of weather, time of planting, 
water supply, insect pests, fungi, &c., and 
seems to foresee the establishment of an 
International Seed Register and Bureau 
which will bear the expense of necessary 
experiments too costly for individual 

lanters, and will be responsible for the 
isolation, maintenance, and classification of 
pure strains of seed, with records of their 
results under varying conditions scientific- 
ally observed. He further believes in the 
eventual establishment of a Spinning Testing 
House for the advantage of both growers 
and users of cotton, and, indeed, there is 
much to be gained by organized co-operation 
between producer and consumer. 

The book is a wonderfully elaborate and 
painstaking study. It is illustrated freely 
with good photographs, diagrams, and 
sketches, and has an exhaustive Epitome 
and Index. 





FINE ARTS 


—_e-— 
Cubists and Post-Impressionism. By 
Arthur Jerome Eddy. (Grant Richards, 
20s. net.) 


Wir this book Post-Impressionism may 
be said to have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. It has not lacked in this country 
thoroughgoing advocates, but these were 
in the first place wits, light-hearted like 
Mr. Clive Bell, or reckless from satiety of 
their own erudition, like Mr. Roger Fry— 
men marked out in either case as leaders 
of a forlorn hope. The cause has now 
passed into the safe hands of that race 
of American professors who seem ever 
inspired by the spirit of P. G. Hamerton, 
and share his prodigious appetite for the 
making of inclusive compilations and the 
saying of obvious things. 

We do not speak here “* by the book,” 
and it is possible that Mr. Eddy is not in 
fact a Professor of Aisthetics at any 
Western University. But,if heis not, he 
ought to be; he goes stolidly over the 
entire field of his subject, and catalogues, 
like a naturalist, ‘‘ les fauves”’ of every 
country with scrupulous justice—alike to 
the almost unknown artist who is “* highly 
esteemed by the most advanced men,”’ and 
to that other whose pictures “have a 
fairly steady sale, notwithstanding they 
are extreme in conception and execution.” 
He quotes copiously from Otto Fischer, 
Kandinsky, Picabia, Apollinare, and 
Bowie’s *‘ Laws of Japanese Painting’ 
(some of his chapters, indeed, reading a 
little like reviews “adapted” for book- 
form); gives us a Futurist manifesto of 
Marinetti (not Marinette, as on p. 172) 
almost in full; and, in a word, offers a 
self-contained popular handbook of all 
that is necessary to pilot the inexperienced 
through what, before Mr. Eddy’s advent, 
were some of the most intriguing paths of 
modern culture. We find an index—in 
which, among the H’s, ‘* Homer, a Virile 
Impressionist, 192,” might perhaps in 
future editions read ‘‘ Homer (Winslow),”’ 
as there was also a writer of that name, 
of whom as much might be said; a 
bibliography (in which the German section 
is much the largest) ; historical details of 
the rise of many successive ‘“ isms,’’ and 
selections from the press notices which 
greeted each, ranging from Ruskin and 
Albert Wolff down to M. Gabriel Mourey, 
The Chicago Tribune, and (in the appendix) 
The London Times and Reno (Nevada) 
Journal of ourown day. The last two, by 
the way, are quite good. But for the fact 
thatthe word “‘ platitude ” does not occur 
in it, we should attribute The Times 
article to Mr. Clutton Brock (not Chilton 
Brock, as on pp. 30, 31, 40, and index). It 
had escaped the present writer, and makes 
the point, apropos of later developments 
of the Russian Ballet, that, whereas the 
arts hiterto promised more than they could 
possibly perform, Post-Impressionist art 
promises nothing—certainly not grace— 
and performs at least more than it pro- 
mises. This is a position which may be 


recommended to latter-day artists as more 





engaging than others they sometimes take 
up. The Reno Journal deals with the 
reassuring, steadying effect of convention, 
the one permanent thing in existence, and 
it is written in a style which leads us to 
think well of the standard of Nevada. 

We touch upon the quotations included 
in this book because they occupy such a 
large proportion of its space. It may 
seem exacting to ask that the author's 
original contribution, sandwiched between 
these and so much miscellaneous informa- 
tion, should enlighten us much upon his 
subject, the more so as it is made to include 
matters like Mr. Rimington’s invention of 
the colour organ, not closely related to 
Cubism, except that Cubism itself has 
really only been taken by Mr. Eddy as a 
text because it is “typical of radical and 
revolutionary ideas.” A very swash- 
buckler among critics, now that he has 
satisfied himself by the careful sifting of 
historic precedent that that is really the 
safest policy, he yearns to champion 
whatever is extreme and militant, and 
derided by the Philistine; but, as he is 
careful to inform us, he holds no brief for 
one extreme form rather than another. 
Thus, notwithstanding eye-catching chap- 
ter-headings like ‘ What is Cubism ?’ and 
‘The Theory of Cubism,’ he offers no 
detailed exposition beyond the occasional 
hint thrown out by one or other of the 
authors to whom he generously extends 
hospitality. Mr. Eddy can doubtless the 
better afford this generosity because, as 
we find in an excursion on the subject of 
literary style, he is himself all for com- 
pression. 


« And isit not true [he says] that the pain- 
fully involved and boresome style of Mr. 
Henry James—the adjectival and adverbial 
style, the style of endless qualifications, the 
assertion and amplification of the ‘ego’ 
style—is rapidly becoming obsolete in 
fiction, as it has long been obsolete in 
American journalism ?”’ 


Without waiting to tell us at what period 
Mr. James’s style was rampant in news- 
paper offices, he proceeds to celebrate the 
‘**modern substantive style,” declaring 
that ‘“‘ the Yellow Journalism of America 
has taught a valuable lesson in the art of 
emphasis.” Certainly there are few of Mr, 
Eddy’s pages without one or more of those 
rows of asterisks which in truly modern 
literature signify that the writer has 
retired for a space within himself to 
generate fresh explosives. 

He shows, indeed, in this that Hamerton 
did not know everything. The short, 
jerky sentence lends itself easily to the 
task of compilation, while from behind a 
palisade of asterisks the same truism with 
but slight disguise may charge forth again 
and again, each time ostensibly as a fresh 
attack. But, alas! with custom we get 
to despise the most modern defences, and, 
as Mr. Eddy’s stock themes—the antagon- 
ism of age and youth, the heedless derision 
by one generation of the idols of the next, 
and his eternal ‘Why not ?” toevery variety 
of postulate for increased liberation of the 
arts from a supposed tyranny of imitative 
realism—pass and repass before us, we 
realize that here is one more instance of 
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journalism masquerading as literature, and 
feel that the making of Mr. Eddy’s book 
need have entailed no more strenuous 
mental effort than the intelligent reading 
of current periodicals. We even come to 
doubt whether his style, when used with 
such tolerance of repetition, denotes 
economy more than any other daily 
squandering of twopence to save the 
initial expenditure of half-a-crown. 

As usual in such cases,he defends his 
failure to come to grips with the detail of 
his subject on the plea that he desires to 
avoid artistic jargon. This facile breadth 
of view is more common than useful, and 
we are disquieted also lest Mr. Eddy’s 
desertion from the ranks of the “ slow- 
coaches ” (to which company he evidently 
by nature belongs as much as the writer 
of the present article) should be the sign 
for a general debacle. It would be 
disastrous if current and plausible over- 
statements of the universal rightness of 
revolution resulted in the extinction of the 
conservative party, and we are moved to 
exhort Mr. Eddy to reconsider the gospel 
of universal change which he preaches 
so assiduously. That heroic attitude was 
not common when progress was difficult. 
To assume it now were as ridiculous as for 
the brake to wish to do the work of the 
driving wheel just at the moment when 
the train asks nothing better than to pull 
up quietly in the station and get up steam 
for a necessary return journey. Our part 
is rather to sift in detail the wheat from 
the chaff, and in a mild way ours is even 
for the moment the beaw réle. For the 
wit is on the liberal side, apart from those 
who shirk argument in favour of gibcs. 
We shall be accused of obscure jargon and 
pedantry if we say anything definite, and 
are assured in advance of being ranked as 
trimmers by the extremes of every camp. 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF REIMS. 


THE exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
of photographs of Reims Cathedral, taken 
before and after the bombardment by the 
sculptor-restorer attached to the building, 
calls up so many reflections that it is a little 
difficult to know which to follow. Fortu- 
nately the poetical title of the exhibition, 
“ The Glory that was Reims,’ comes to aid, 
suggesting the thought that a_ better 
form would be “ The Glory that is Reims.” 
For, observing the number of people, in- 
cluding some who have actually seen the 
building, who have become aware of Reims 
for the first time, we are inclined to ask if 
the German guns did not build better than 
they knew; if, in the human as distinct 
from the mechanical sense, their work was 
not as constructive as destructive. The 
destruction of a work of beauty is always 
to be deplored ; but, if the ruin of Reims 
helps to drive home the true meaning of art, 
we are hardy enough to say that Reims 
only came to its full glory in destruction. 
What is commonly said of the soldier who 
dies for his country is equally true of a work 
of art; and a Reims in the heart, under- 
stood and valued for its human meaning, 
13 & more potent and enduring thing than a 
Reims in stone merely appreciated by the 
passing eye. 

No masterpiece of an individual artist can 
bring home the true meaning of art so well 
as a Gothic building, particularly through 





the lesson of its sculpture. Nowhere else 
is the spiritual utilitarianism which is the 
real basis of all art worth considering so 
firmly, though unconsciously insisted upon. 
Probably all great art is folk-art, the testa- 
ment of a race in which esthetic appeal and 
the prestige of the individual artist are the 
last considerations. All the other merits 
of Gothic sculpture, esthetic and technical, 
really proceed from its intense concentration 
upon the practical task of illustrating the 
whole history of the world, material and 
spiritual, as conceived by the mind of man 
at that period of his development. There 
is no other artistic inspiration to compare 
with this. 

Just as it is impossible to consider Gothic 
sculpture apart from its architectural setting, 
so it is impossible to consider its technical 
qualities apart from its emotional meaning. 
It was a sculpture in building-stone, and it 
was a sculpture in the convictions of a race. 
Everything since seems done, by comparison, 
on hearsay evidence with the finger-tips. 
Not that Gothic sculpture was in that respect 
different from Greek. In looking at Greek 
marbles we are apt to forget that, for the 
Greek,marblewas merely the most convenient 
material to hand, for building as well as 
carving. The lesson, for us, of Greek 
sculpture is precisely that of Gothic : to take 
the most convenient material to hand, and, 
never losing sight of the organic relationship 
between architecture and sculpture, use it 
according to its powers to express not 
merely the fancy of this or that individual, 
but also the whole racial reactions of a man 
of one period to the particular subject. In 
short, both Greek and Gothie sculpture 
were, in the highest sense, democratic arts. 

If it carries into the region of art the new 
democratic impulse caused by the war, 
Reims Cathedral will not have suffered in 
vain. As forthe photographs at the Leicester 
Galleries, they are technically perfect, and, 
from their origin, all that could be desired 
in the way of sympathetic interpretation. 
The visitor may well be left to them to learn 
his lésson. C. M. 








PICTURES OF INDIA. 

THIRTY years’ official residence in the 
country, with aspecial and, on the structural 
side, professional interest in native architec- 
ture, is summed up in Mr. G. A. Anderson’s 
pictures of India at the Modern Gallery, 
61, New Bond Street. Artistically, the 
pictures, in oil and water-colours, are of 
modest worth, old-fashioned in style, and 
not. too strong in drawing; but they have, 
at least, nothing to obscure the knowledge 
and sympathy of the artist. Landscape, 
life, and architecture are the subjects, and 
in each case one feels that the impression 
is trustworthy. From a pictorial point of 
view we should pick out A Mahableshwur 
Bridle-Path (6), The Gobcak Falis (7), Bundi, 
Rajputana (9), and Evening in_ the 
Deccan (48) as the most successful works. 
The net sale proceeds of this exhibition are 
to be given to the Officers’ Fanilies Fund. 

C. M. 








HENRIK WILLEM MESDAG. 


In your notice of this painter ia last week’s 
Atheneum your critic states that there is no 
example of Mesdag’s work in any public 
gallery in London. It may interest your 
readers to learn that we have in the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art a fine 
seascape by Mesdag, which was presented 
by him to the collection some years ago. 
It is hung, with other Dutch pictures, in the 
same room with our interesting collection of 
works of the Barbizon School and our 
Constables. ELLEN Duncan, Curator. 





MUSIC 


—_o— 
‘LA MARSEILLAISE.’ 


THE ashes of Rouget de Lisle were removed 
last week from his birthplace, Lons-le- 
Saulmer, to Les Invalides, Paris, where rest 
those of Napoleon. 

Rouget de Lisle’s famous Chant national 
was composed, poem and music, in 1792 
during the night after the declaration of 
war by France against Austria and the King 
of Prussia. When, as anofficer inthe Royal 
Engineers, he was sent to Strasburgin 1791,. 
his talent as a performer on the violin and 
composer of chansons made him a frequent 
and welcome guest in the home of Dietrich,. 
the Mayor, who, together with his wife ard 
daughters, was very musical. In a letter to 
her brother Madame Dietrich says: “ Le 
morceau a été joué chez nous & la grande 
satisfaction de l’assistance.’’ And in another 
letter to the same the piece was described 
as like ‘‘ Gluck at his best, only more lively,. 
more stirring.’ That morceau was ‘La 
Marseillaise, which was at once sung at @ 
great gathering of civil and military nota- 
bilities at the Mayor’s house, and at once 
published at Strasburg as ‘Chant de Guerre 
de l’Armée du Rhin., 

Rouget de Lisle, when living in Paris, 
was on intimate terms with Grétry, and, 
indeed, wrote for him a comedy (“mélée 
d’ariettes’’) entitled ‘ Cécile et Ermancé, ou 
Les Deux Couvents.’ It was performed, 
though never published, but Grétry used the 
overture for his ‘ La Rosiére républicaine.’ 

Méhul was another composer of note with 
whom at a later date Rouget de Lisle was: 
friendly, each recognizing the other’s merit- 
In 1796 his literary and musical works were 
to be published, and, wishing to dedicate 
the collection to Méhul, he wrote for consent 
from the distinguished musician. The reply 
of the composer of ‘ Joseph in Egypt’ is 
characteristic. He does not feel worthy of 
such praise. What will his colleagues say 2 
And he adds :— 

**You know my foolish wish to save my name 
from oblivion. Well! if I cannot accomplish that 
by my works, you will have done in an instant more 
than I have been able to do all my life.” 

The first official performance of ‘ La 
Marseillaise ’ took place after the battle of 
Valmy. The Minister of War ordered a 
solemn performance, adding: “La Mode 
des Te Deum est passée, il faut substituer. 
quelque chose de plus utile et plus conforme. 
& l’esprit.”’ 

This national hymn, by the way, has. 
been. attributed to various composers—. 
first to Grétry, who, however, declared) 
that ‘“‘ auteur de cet air est le méme que. 
celui des paroles, c’est le citoyen Rouget de. 
Lisle.” In 1848 a Leipsic paper named: 
Forster as the poet and Reichardt as the 
composer. Kastner, however, stated all the 
facts, and most, says M. Tiersot in his 
book on Rouget de Lisle, from a German. 
source, and no more was heard about 
the two Germans. Even in France as. 
late as 1863 Fétis asserted that the ‘Mar-- 
seillaise ’ was by an obscure French composer, _ 
Navoigille, born in 1749. 

Renan’s appreciation of the Chant national, 
taken from a speech delivered by him in 
1885, is worth quoting :— 

*** La Marseillaise,’ quoi qu’en disent les musiciens 
et les puristes, est le premier chant des temps 
modernes, puisqu’A son jour elle traina les hommes, 
et les fit vaincre.” 

In 1830 Berlioz arranged ‘ La Marseillaise ’- 
for full orchestra and double choir, and 
dedicated it to Rouget de Lisle, who wrote. 
him a charming letter. The two, however, 
never met. ; 
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Musical Gossip. 


M. RAcHMANINOV’s Prelude in c sharp 
‘minor has made his name known far and 
wide, and his Pianoforte Trio ia « minor is 
another favourite work. But ‘ Aleko,’ the 
earliest of his three operas, was given for 
the first time in England at the London 
‘Opera-House last Thursday week. The 
libretto is based on Pushkin’s ‘ The Gipsies,’ 
a tale of love, inconstancy, and dire revenge. 
There is no halting in the action, which is 
free from the longueurs that often spoil or 
weaken much that is excellent. Rach- 
maninovs music is appropriate to the 
personages of the village drama, and even 
good composers often fail in this respect to 
create the right atmosphere. The ‘ Aleko’ 
music is charming in its simplicity ; it does 
not strain after effect, and, though simple, is 
never commonplace. All seems so natural, 
-so spontaneous, that one is scarcely aware of 
the restraint shown by the very young com- 
poser. The quiet orchestration is a restful 
change from modern storm and stress. The 
performance was excellent, notably Mlle. 
Mélisande D’Egville’s impersonation of the 
gipsy maiden Zemfira, and her rendering 
of the characteristic Cradle-Song. More- 
over, the singing of the chorus was very 
good. 

The opera was preceded by the second act 
of ‘ Lakmé,’ with Miss Mignon Nevada as 
the Hindoo maiden, and by the first scene 
from ‘ La Tosca,’ with M. Rosing as Cavara- 
dossi ; also by some songs. Of those by Russian 
composers Madame Baron-Fonariova proved 
an excellent interpreter. The novelty and 
“La Tosca’ scene were under the direction 
of M. Gourievitch, and the ‘ Lakmé’ act 
under that of Mr. Hubert Bath. 

On the following Saturday the able Japanese 
artist Madame Tamarki Miura appeared for 
the second time in ‘ Madama Butterfly.’ 

These two evenings were arranged by 
Mr. Grein for the benefit of Mr. Rosing’s 
company. 

‘ Att Scorc# ° was produced at the Apollo 
Theatre last Friday week. The words and 
lyrics are by Mr. Harry Grattan, and the 
music by Mr. Edward Jones. It is a light 
piece described as “‘a few Episodes (with 
Music), and at this troublous time and 
perticular season of the year suitable. The 
lovely Scoteh national melodies which per- 
meate the whole of the music are always 
welcome, and offer a pleasant change from 
the eternal waltz of musical comedy. Mr. 
Jones has provided cheerful music. His duet 
* Beloved ’ has good feeling and charm, while 
Mr. Herman Darewski’s duet ‘ Thinking,’ 
one of the additional numbers, is taking. 


Durine the next season of Promenade 
‘Concerts by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
beginning on August 14th, and ending on 
October 23rd, Mr. Robert Newman will, as 
usual, be manager, and Sir Henry J. Wood 
conductor. Forty singers have been engaged, 
of whom thirteen will make a first appearance. 
Of twenty-five instrumentalists, three are 
new-comers: Mr. T. W. Petre (violin), and 
Mile. Berthe Bernard and Mr. William 
Murdoch (piano). 

There will be seventeen British composi- 
tions performed for the first time at these 
concerts, including Sir Charles Villliers Stan- 
ford’s new Pianoforte Concerto, Miss Dora 
Bright’s new Suite de Ballet, Mr. Granville 
Bantock’s ‘Scottish Rhapsody,’ Mr. William 
Wallace’s ‘Scottish Suite,’ and Madame 
Maude Valerie White's new Ballet Suite. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. H. H.—B. de S.—J. H. H.— 
Received. 
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Insurance Companies. 


THE ONLY 
INVESTMENT 


WHICH AFFORDS RELIEF 
FROM INCOME TAX 


is a Life Assurance Policy. With Income 
Tax at the present high rates, this is a 
consideration of great importance to those 
who desire to make special provision for 
dependants. The concession applies equally 
to WHOLE LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES effected on the life of the 
taxpayer or his wife. 

A SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND policy 
not only affords relief from Income Tax, 
but, by small annual payments out of 
income, at once restores the capital value 
of a depreciated estate. 


Write for the Society’s Booklet : 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 


LONDON: 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 5, Waterlou Place, S.W. 





POINTS 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 


Mortality Experience... 
Expense Ratio ... 


72% p.c. 
10.2 p.c. 
£4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


Rate of Interest, less tax 


*‘ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”— Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 








H E AT HEN ZX U M. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months. 7s. 
for six months, 1is., for 12 months, £1 8s. Foreigu Sunecription 


three months 7s. 6d., six months, 5s. 3d., twelve mouths, £1 108. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


APage.. es “6 9 
A Column .. es ‘a os « 3 
Space across two columns in equal proportion, the first charge 
being 30s. ; 
mall advertisements are accepted at the rate of 3s. 6d. per Five 
Lines (about 28 words), and 6d. per line beyond. 
, a, ae Public Lustitutions, Five Lines, 4s., and Sd. per 
e beyon 
Type-writing and Situations Wauted, Five Lines 2s. éd., and 6d. 
per line beyond. 
Head-line in each case charged as two lines. 
*.* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wednesday. 
Advertisement and Business Letters to ATHENAUM OF FICE 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE 
New Witness 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 
THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1915. 
CONSCRIPT THE COAL 
MINES 


X1. The American 
By Cecil Chesterton 


A Glimpse of America. 
Party System 


Winning the V.C. 
By John W. N. Sullivan 
Babies and Shells 
By Margaret Hamilton 
Tramping in War Time 
By Herbert Vivian 
Perilous Seas and Lands Forlorn 
By J. K. Prothero 


Notre Dame de Reims By Edward Storer 


British War Finance 
By Raymond Radclyffe 
Poetry : 
Cornish Clay By Bernard Moore 
Youth’s Immortalities 
By Edward Melbourne 


OUR PRO-GERMANS 
By E. 8. P. Haynes. 


THE INQUIRER 


A Weekly Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Literature, and Social Progress. 
It is the object of THE INQUIRER to 


promote the liberal movement in religion, to 
provide a common platform for the discussion of 
problems of Religious Thought and Social Ethics, 
unhampered by the authority of dogma. Among 
its special features Social Questions take an 
important place, as one of the most significant 
ways in which the new outlook of religion is 
seeking for expression. 
Contents for JULY 17. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
“DEEDS NOT WORDS.” By the Editor. 
GOOD THOUGHTS FOR EVIL TIMES. 
A FORTNIGHT AMONG THE BELGIAN 

HOSPITALS. 








EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. By Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SERVICE UNIONS 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 





Contents for JULY 10, 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
** JULY 14.” By the Editor. 
GOOD THOUGHTS FOR EVIL TIMES. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. By Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 


‘THE INQUIRER’ BELGIAN HOSPITAL 
FUND. 


MEETINGS. NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 





ONE PENNY 


13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
can IN AN EXPERT? 


iIton Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
vian advice on one or other of the many problems with 
hero which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
mom what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
ly fie garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
ore how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 





may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 
R & by subscribing to the 


> Gardeners Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


>. H. BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
ONS Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 





A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
om The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
ioks. Strand, London, W.C. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le les Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Oficiel du 8 Janvier 1915 








Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17. 








SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 
M. MAURICE DONNAY, de l’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII* arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de I’ Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™* MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 


Secrétaire adjointe: M™ JORDY Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 
Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 

Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 

Les convalescents réintégrés dana leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de l’uvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 

Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 |’Euvre et procéde a la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, !’CEuvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de — 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser 4 |’CEuvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutilés de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Giuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’Giuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons 4 tous aide ex argent, aide en nature, vélements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous ~ 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des oH vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, tresorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secretariat du Siege social. 

L’CEuvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par telé- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
wth the customs. 
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